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RELIGIOUS LIFE 
FUNDAMENTALS AND ACCIDENTALS ? 


O APPRECIATE in any way the true greatness of the 

founders of the religious orders it is imperative that we 

place their work within its proper historical framework. 

Only then can we determine what they created as inde- 

pendent religious thinkers, and what they achieved in 
response to the spirit of their age. Only then can we see those aspects 
of their work which they intended to be merely temporary, and those 
which partake of the essence of the institute. Seeing this we will be 
better able to show where current practices conform or are at vari- 
ance with the essential traditions of a religious community. 

This task is particularly difficult, however, since an exaggerated 
spirit of fidelity often leads modern religious to treat their founder 
like some kind of historical absolute, as if all history converged at 
that point in which the foundation of the institute was made. It is 
readily accepted that it would be foolish for the member, say, of a 
group devoted to the study of Dante to adopt the poet’s conception 
of the universe out of loyalty to him. But strangely enough it is not so 
readily seen that it is equally disastrous for the modern religious to 
accept as part of his legitimate heritage every fluctuation of the 
Zeitgeist that influenced the founder of his religious society. 

Is not the spirit of militant Catholicism engendered by the teach- 
ings of St. Ignatius of much more importance than his prescription 
that the Society should everywhere maintain gratuitous schools? 
And is not the Benedictine ideal of religious development with and 

* The following essay is an effort to spell out some of the implications involved 
in our Holy Father’s recent insistence on the need of religious communities 


adapting themselves to modern needs while remaining faithful to the essential 
spirit of their founders. 
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through the liturgy of the Church much more fundamental than St. 
Benedict's regulations about how the monks should sleep in dormi- 
tories? Yet obvious as the answers to such questions must seem, it 
nevertheless remains true that few post-Reformation religious com- 
munities have made much effort to determine what is proper to their 
founder's own era, and what in their devotional practices partakes of 
the perennial piety of the Church; what derives from the very nature 
of their institute, and what is merely the result of the temporal con- 
ditioning by the religious and social structure of the period when it 
was established. 

A prayer-life which is the product of concepts adapted to one age 
is liable to be malnourished in a later age. Pére André Rabut has 
written: “To live the Gospel maxims as they are set forth is hardly 
attainable, for they belong to a world which is historically remote 
from us. It is necessary to find a substantially faithful transposition 
which belongs to the real world of today. But we are presented only 
with transpositions harmonious to the thirteenth or the seventeenth 
or the nineteenth century. . . .”? 

This quotation represents fairly accurately the mentality of many 
religious persons today. However, for most it is a question not pri- 
marily of a transposition, but of a return to the authentic core of the 
Church’s worship. We have the Church — Christ transmitted through 
time — to provide us with a criterion for determining our prayer-life, 
and to guard us from attempting, as did the Protestants, a personal 
transposition of the Gospel teaching. And because the worship of 
the Church, like the Church itself, does not exist in a supra-temporal 
framework, it can provide us with this translation of the Gospel ideal 
into contemporary terms. The Holy Father has declared concerning 
this power of advancement, “The Mystical Body of Christ, as the 
members who constitute it, does not muffle itself in the abstract, out- 
side the fluctuations of space and time; it is not, and cannot be, 
separated from the world which surrounds it. It is always of its age, 
advancing with it... .”8 

But it is remarkable that the Church which in the past has empha- 
sized for the preservation of its doctrine the attribute of immutability 


* La Vie Spirituelle, Supplément, August, 1949. 
* Text in Etudes, June, 1949. 
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should in our time place considerable stress on the property of adapt- 
ability. Whereas, on the other hand, the religious societies, which 
have no direct participation in the immutability of the Church, 
should in some cases by an obedience degenerating into a spirit of 
mechanical discipline show themselves to be intent on maintaining 
their temporal shell, apparently even at all costs. 

It is this abuse of obedience, of which Pére Régamey has written 
so eloquently,* that is responsible for the not infrequent indifference 
of many religious persons to the longings of contemporary man. For 
when free investigation of modern problems is prohibited or discour- 
aged under the guise of preserving religious discipline, then even an 
awareness of the existence of such problems soon vanishes. 

Yet another reason for this failure among some institutes to attempt 
to ascertain their real heritage in the light of the Church’s traditional 
prayer-life is the fear of criticism too apparent among some of our 
religious. There is evident on the part of a few religious leaders (the 
inevitable consequence of combining administrative policy-making 
with spiritual authority) a type of pragmatism which fears the free 
interplay of ideas, and which interdicts anything resembling self- 
criticism. 

Those who admire the religious communities where this unfortu- 
nate attitude prevails cannot but fear for their future. Where there is 
no self-criticism, there can be no progress towards truth. And even 
though the criticism be negative or “destructive” it is of great value 
when just, since it is no small thing to destroy an evil. “The essence 
of self-criticism is surely not praise,” * writes Pére Congar in the in- 
troduction to Vraie et fausse Réforme. In another place the eminent 
ecclesiologist states: “It is impossible to be pure in our attitudes or 
to tend seriously to that state without accepting the eventuality of 
criticizing the accepted line of thought, the mentality of one’s milieu, 
and of incurring if necessary the disapproval of one’s associates. . . . 
This is not the only area where a just moral attitude presupposes 
some intellectual effort.” ® 

What is needed is an investigation, detached and impartial, made 

“Cf. “The Present State of Religious Art,” Journal of Arts and Letters, Sum- 
mer, 1949, 


*Vraie et Fausse Réforme dans l'Eglise, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1950, p. 25. 
*La Vie Intellectuelle, April, 1950. 
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under the guidance of enlightened thedlogians and competent histo- 
rians, to determine what constitutes the true spirit of a religious fam- 
ily, and what is merely of peripheral importance. That such investi- 
gations have not been forthcoming is due frequently to the lack of 
training both theological and academic of many religious. 

However, we have here an unfortunate circularity, since a compre- 
hensive training will not be attainable until there is a return to the 
true norm; and there can be no return to a true norm without study 
and analysis to distinguish the substance of a religious ideal from 
the accretions which have developed around it with the passage of 
time. The present essay, which makes no pretense of being either 
conclusive or exhaustive, is an attempt to break the circle, and to 
define some general notions concerning the true spirit of the many 
religious families which trace their origins to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

We are concerned with an examination of the religious communi- 
ties which were founded when the French School of spirituality 
flourished. Our purpose is to determine as objectively as possible 
what in the modern-day observance of these communities is trace- 
able to the genuine contributions of this period to the ever-growing 
Body of Christ, and what is traceable merely to the evanescent spirit 
of those times. Obviously in the historical analysis and in the conclu- 
sions derived from it, there is no effort to show that what is brought 
out applies with equal exactitude to each of these religious institutes. 
There is bound to be a certain generality about our conclusions, but 
this should not prevent them from being applied to a specific reli- 
gious society by those able to do so. , 

To place our discussion in its proper historical perspective we must 
go back to the times of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

In 1553 Rabelais died. Whatever else the author of Gargantua may 
have been, it may be safely said that he is an accurate symbol of late 
renaissance humanism. His death marked the close of an age in 
which naturalism had been completely exploited, and it marked, too, 
the beginning of that equally distressed age in which so strong a reac- 
tion to sixteenth century licentiousness set in that human nature itself 
was regarded as corrupt. 

In the arc of the historical pendulum, France pledged complete 
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allegiance to unbridled passion in one century, and in the next erected 
a code of morality suppressing virtually all natural tendencies, some- 
times even the most innocent. It was the extremist humanism of 
Rabelais — in its turn a reaction to the integral humanism of such 
earlier renaissance figures as Vives and Vittorino — which begot, as a 
contrast to its own excesses, the anti-humanism of Port Royal in the 
following century. Similarly in a very true sense the abbey of La 
Trappe with its exaggerated austerities is the logical historic suc- 
cessor to the abbey of Théléme whose motto Rabelais inscribed as 
fay ce que vouldras: do what you please. 

In general this was the picture throughout western Europe: the 
riotous living of the Stuart court set in motion the historical forces 
which culminated in that cheerless protectorate of errant saints who, 
as Samuel Butler says, “proved their doctrine orthodox by apostolic 
blows and knocks.” From Hampton Court to Fontainebleau to the 
Quirinal the late renaissance humanism invariably produced an 
austere —though sometimes beneficial— reaction in the age which 
followed, whether in the rigorism of Saint Cyran, and the cruelty of 
Peters, the puritan executioner, or in the reforms of a St. Pius. And 
it was on the crest of this wave of rigorism, reform, and antinatural- 
ism that the religious institutes of this period entered the historical 
scene. 

This explains one of the most important attitudes of the masters of 
the French School: that contempt for human nature which pierces 
through the brilliant passages of their writings and their teachings 
like a stream of darkness. However, there is another explanation for 
their anti-naturalism. It represents not only a reaction to the passion- 
ate humanism of the preceding century, but also signifies how strong 
was the Platonic and Augustinian tradition which temporarily re- 
placed the moribund scholasticism of the commentators. With the 
decline of a virile Thomism, an over-simplified notion of man was 
created to conform to the ready-made devotional patterns of the first 
anthropocentric spiritual writers, and of Thomas a Kempis in partic- 
ular. This conception emphasized the Platonic dualism, with its stress 
on the conflict between body and soul, between the real world of 
ideas and the world of images. Fr. Conrad Pepler, the editor of Life 
of the Spirit, speaking of the condemnation of human learning on the 
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part of the Brethren of the Common Life notes: “It was an over- 
spiritual attitude which is to be found hidden in every over-simplified 
appeal to divine wisdom against the possibility of human error.”’ 

Thus there comes into the sphere of the seventeenth century spirit- 
ual writers both an anti-intellectual and an anti-natural trend. And 
there is among the greatest writers of this period, Olier, de Condren, 
Eudes, de La Salle, de Montfort, what amounts almost to an obses- 
sion with man’s corrupt nature. 

A third reason for this anti-intellectual and anti-natural bias is 
offered us in the type of apostolate carried on by the greatest found- 
ers of the French School. The religious degeneracy of the poor classes 
among whom de La Salle, de Montfort, John Eudes, Vincent de Paul, 
M. Olier, and their disciples carried on their apostolic work de- 
manded that the purgative way be stressed in the simplest catecheti- 
cal and pastoral form. Their constant preaching and teaching of the 
need for repressing natural tendencies could thus in time also con- 
tribute, along with the other factors mentioned above, to modifying 
their entire outlook on human nature. Thus St. La Salle, who in his 
earlier works developed innumerable techniques for curbing man’s 
“corrupt” nature, could easily justify his strange maxim, “Nature 
destroys grace.”* And St. Grignon de Montfort in his thoroughly 
Berullian classic, True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, adds: 

“The sin of our first father has spoilt us all, soured us, puffed us up and 
corrupted us, as the leaven sours, — up and corrupts the dough into 
which it is put. The actual sins which we have committed, whether mortal 
or venial, pardoned though they may be, have nevertheless increased our 
concupiscence, our weakness, our inconstancy and our corruption, and 
have left evil remains in our souls. Our bodies are so corrupted that they 
are called by the Holy Ghost bodies of sin, conceived in sin, nourished in 
sin, and capable of all sin — bodies subject to thousand of maladies, which 
go on corrupting from day to day, and which engender nothing but disease, 
vermin and corruption.” ® 
Even Father Lallement, generally a model of temperateness in an 
age of extremes, could write: 

“The Holy Spirit comforts us especially in three things: First, in the 
uncertainty of our salvation, which is terribly great, since all our senses, 


* The Thomist, April, 1949. 
* A Collection of Short Treatises, La Salle Bureau, New York, 1932, p. 93. 
* True Devotion, Bayshore, New York, 1946, p. 57. 
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interior and exterior, all our powers, all our passions, all our actions, are 
to us a of eternal condemnation. This is one of the truths of faith, 
because without grace, in the state of corrupted nature in which we live, 
all is vicious within us, and most of our actions are bad and often damnable. 
Besides, all the objects which present themselves to us from without are 
allurements to sin ; riches, honors, pleasures, all are full of snares.” 1° 


St. John Eudes in a letter to the queen explains the reasons for the 
destruction of the Louvre by fire, and explains to us how priests and 
religious working in such an environment might easily assume a 
pessimistic and anti-natural bias. The Saint writes: “This fire meant 
that Paris was full of atheists who trample God underfoot and do 
things to shock even the demons.”!! No doubt similar conditions 
met the priests of the Mission of Vincent de Paul; and we may pre- 
sume that the misguided waifs of the parish of St. Sulpice or the 
delinquents of Rouen, whose depravity is pointed up in many a con- 
temporary chronicle, could readily induce a pessimistic strain among 
the disciples of M. Olier and of St. La Salle. 

Thus if we consider the historical background of this bias we are 
better able to understand why so many great saints of the French 
School were able to succumb to this deviation. Nor can we discount 
the influence of Jansenism. For while objectively repudiating the 
Jansenist doctrine and upholding the bull Unigenitus, it is neverthe- 
less evident that subjectively the French School was affected by this 
heresy. History is not written all black or all white — there are many 
areas of gray in which it is difficult to determine the exact stand of a 
man on a particular issue. The same intellectual climate begot the 
heresy of Port Royal as the pessimism of the French School; but the 
latter was kept in check by the fidelity of the greatest founders to 
the teachings of the Holy See. 

It is of little benefit for contemporary apologists in attempting to 
justify this inordinate repudiation of the natural structure of things 
to elaborate on the distinction concerning “nature in the abstract” 
and “nature in the concrete.” For it is quite evident that too great a 
contempt for nature in its present state engenders a modified con- 


” The Spiritual Teaching of Father Louis Lallemant, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, London, 1928, p. 120. 

™ Letters and Shorter Works, Vol. VI of Selected Works of St. John Eudes, 
Kenedy, New York, 1947, letter 103, p. 159 . 
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™ The Thomist, April, 1949. 
* A Collection of Short Treatises, La Salle Bureau, New York, 1932, p. 93. 
* True Devotion, Bayshore, New York, 1946, p. 57. 
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™ Letters and Shorter Works, Vol. VI of Selected Works of St. John Eudes, 
Kenedy, New York, 1947, letter 103, p. 159 . 
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tempt for the nature as such. There is here, to borrow an illuminating 
phrase from Canon Masure’s Sacrifice du Chef, a “reciprocal causal- 
ity” between the two conceptions of nature in the abstract and nature 
in the concrete; and if there is a deterioration of the one, it affects 
the other. 

To emphasize in the practical order this distinction is to break with 
our tradition which visualizes man as a redeemed creature; not as a 
spirit with a body, but as a complete supposit —a person. It was the 
insight of charity, “which comes to supernaturally perfect our own 
feeble philosophical apperception of the relation between beings,” 1 
that caused St. Thomas to re-write Aristotle’s treatise De Anima un- 
der the title De Homine. This is not the place to set forth the peren- 
nial doctrine that grace perfects nature and does not destroy it; but 
we might profitably consider Conrad Pepler’s summary of the Thom- 
istic position: “Nature was wounded, the flesh was prone to lust, the 
mind prone to error, but Christ the exemplum had come to destroy 
the error without destroying the mind and to sanctify the flesh with- 
out dehumanizing its instincts.” 1 

Of course, it is not a question of heresy among the masters of the 
French School; it is merely that this deviation from the traditional 
teaching in response to the ethos of the age represents an incomplete- 
ness on the part of these writers in their conception of the faith.’ 
It is not heresy, but neither is it integral Christianity. As Jean Guitton 
remarked in the 1950 Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques, “It was 
difficult for them to realize that what is superior and more profound 
does not absorb what is inferior and less profound when it impreg- 
nates it, but that it elevates and sublimates it.” 

Because of the great importance of this anti-natural bias which has 


* The Degrees of Knowledge, Jacques Maritain, Scribner’s, New York, 1938, 
33 


* Loc. cit. 

“Five years ago I wrote, “In the seventeenth century French School, where 
the sacramental nature of being was often recognized only in the speculative 
order, it is true that some writers influenced by Jansenism did virtually negate the 
principle. But eee the great saints of the School, the teaching on nature was 
that only those tendencies which inclined one toward evil should be rejected. 
This is the sense in which we must understand the privations which St. La Salle 
suggests to his disciples . . .” (Thought, September, 1948, p. 488). To explain 
this inconsistency, it is necessary to state here that I think this first judgment 
was a mistaken one. 
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been perpetuated down through the ages by a blindly loyal religious 
feeling, it will be profitable to consider the following concrete illus- 
tration which underlines the lack of integrity in the seventeenth cen- 
tury spiritual view. St. La Salle in his short treatise on the spirit of 
faith answers the question, “What do you mean by not looking on 
things but with the eyes of faith?” 

“It is to think of created things as God knows them, and as faith requires 
us to think of them. We see a beautiful building for instance: if we would 
look upon it with the eyes of faith, we should remember that all its beauty 
is external; that its end is only to please the senses, and that this beau 
is only a passing thing of such little stability and duration, that there sh 
not remain a stone upon a stone, nor any idea of it.” 15 
We might contrast this with the more organically complete view set 
forth recently by Dietrich von Hildebrand: 

“All poneetens, however, that have real value, that in themselves are 
honorable, excellent, wo which fall like dew from above and ascend 


to God like incense, achieve a higher and new radiance in Christ. It is true 
that beauty of form does not belong to the ‘unum necessarium’ ; it is true 
that a person who has no feeling for it or who admires trivial and bad art, 
can also become a saint and enter into heaven, just as one who is incapable 
of grasping philosophical truths and of distinguishing them from philo- 
sophical errors, who is intellectually limited and weak, could yet become 


a saint. However, merely because something is not indispensable, it is not 
thereby prevented from possessing a profound and exalted value.” 1¢ 

It is possible for us to conclude, then, that all those tendencies 
which we have summarized under the one heading of anti-natural- 
ism do not represent the authentic tradition of the Church, and do 
not in reality — since they are the product of historical conditioning 
— represent the legitimate heritage of the great masters of the French 
School. 

Parenthetically, we should add that there is no danger of going to 
the opposite extreme, of embracing naturalism, if the guidance of 
the Church is followed. The central theme of the Church’s liturgical 
spirit is that every good must be sought as an end in itself, but sought 
always in conspectu Dei, in the light of God, if it is to have its proper 
effect in transforming the person in Christ. It is through the response 

* Op. cit., p. 62. 


* “Beauty in the Light of the Redemption,” Journal of Arts and Letters, Sum- 
mer, 1951. 
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of the subject to the object that Christ enters into us. This central 
theme has been worded by Dietrich von Hildebrand: “It is not from 
what we undertake with a view to our transformation, but from the 
things to which we devote ourselves for their own sake, that will 
issue the deepest formative effect upon our habitual being.” 17 There 
is a satisfying wholeness about this approach to religious living. It is 
not intellectualist, nor voluntarist, nor sentimental; it is founded 
upon the complete person of man. 

Concerning the anti-intellectual and anti-humanist position taken 
by some of the masters of the French School, it should be necessary 
to add little to the above, for this position derives from their pessi- 
mistic conception of human nature. However, in its modern form this 
anti-intellectual spirit has assumed the form of fearing mystical pray- 
er. This, too, grew out of the exaggerated asceticism demanded to 
some extent by the apostolate of the religious communities of the 
French School; virtually all of them were dedicated to preaching 
or teaching the Gospel truths on a very rudimentary level. 

We see a reflection of this fear in a recent biography of St. La Salle. 
The author, Dr. Battersby, writes, “There was a strong strain of mys- 
ticism in him (de La Salle), and he was capable of sublime eleva- 
tions, but he kept his feet on the ground.” '* It is not the pun alone 
which is questionable, but the assumption that mysticism implies 
impracticality or incompetence in the matters of daily life. Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange has pointed out again and again that mysticism 
properly understood is simply the fulness of the development of the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, and should not be equated with the extra- 
ordinary charismatic gifts sometimes accompanying it. Father Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, in this case at least, is merely the spokesman of the 
majority of contemporary theologians, hence it is unfortunate that 
Dr. Battersby becomes preoccupied with the ascetic character of his 
subject — as if asceticism could be an end in itself.1® 

" Transformation in Christ, Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, 1948, 
wi ta La Salle, Saint and Spiritual Writer, Longmans, Green, and Co., New 
York, 1950, p. 184. 

” For a treatment of the mystical life of St. La Salle completely different from 


that of Dr. Battersby, see St. Jean-Baptiste de La Salle, Gaetan Bernoville, Edi- 
tions Alsatia, Paris, 1944, pp. 227 ff. 
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On the contrary the mystical doctrine of the masters of the French 
School represents one of their most important contributions to mod- 
em religious thought. And this brings us to the principal objective of 
this study: to determine what constitutes the essential and authentic 
heritage of the founders of the great religious societies in seventeenth 
pentury France. 

Dom Cuthbert Butler has set forth with his customary clarity the 
jominant elements of that distinctively Western mysticism which 
found its most comprehensive expression in the teaching on con- 
templation of the three great doctors, Augustine, Gregory, and Ber- 
sard. For us in the twentieth century who may be the heirs of the 
piritual doctrine of the French School, its doctrine and practice 
recall us to this authentic Western tradition which has been obscured 
in the writings of so many contemplative persons since the fourteenth 
ventury by the oriental tradition of the Pseudo-Dionysius. Abbot 
Butler wrote: 

“As differing from the Eastern radition, the Western may be stated 
somehow thus: There are four elements in religion: the institutional or 
external elements of Church, sacraments, and public worship; the intel- 
lectual element of doctrine and dogma and theology ; the mystical element 
of will and emotion and personal er experience; and the element 
of service to others. A f developed, properly balanced, personal reli- 
gious life must be the ene of an harmonious blending of these four ele- 
nents, not one of which may be neglected except at the cost of a one-sided, 
distorted, enfeebled of religion. In regard to the mystical element 
itself, it is not to be cultivated as a thing apart from the every-day duties 
of life.” 2° 
In another place he continues his analysis of the dominant character- 
istics of Western mysticism, describing it as, “unaccompanied by 
psycho-physical concomitants, whether rapture or trance, or any 
quasi-hypnotic symptoms, without imaginative visions, auditions, 
or revelations; and without thought of the devil. It is a mysticism 
purely and solely religious, objective and empirical. . . .”*! 

From a reading of the biographies and the writings of the great 
masters of the French School, it is evident that they adhere closely to 
this tradition. From the sublime elevations of Cardinal de Berulle 

” Western Mysticism, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1924, p. 292. 

" Ibid., p. 187. 
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to his immersion in the practical affairs of French diplomacy, and 
from the intense prayer-life of John Eudes, de Montfort, de La Salle, 
and Olier to their universal apostolate of charity, there develops one 
tremendous composite picture of what the Ignatian writers term the 
‘contemplative in action.” ?* The great saints of the French School 
whose theoretical doctrines were frequently vitiated by anti-natural- 
ism, offer to their disciples in the twentieth century through their 
practical example a heritage which cannot but be fruitful: a heritage 
which flows from the very heart of the ancient Fathers, and which 
must be expressed in our day in a renewed zeal for the contemplative 
life and the works of charity which emanate from it. 

Concurrent with this return to the genuine Western mystical tradi- 
tion must be a return to the “indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit.” And it is here that the French School offers its most 
fruitful spiritual teaching to the Christian of our age. 

Cardinal de Berulle, in an attempt to break with the anthropocen- 
tric piety of his age, re-established the primacy of the Word Incar- 
nate at the center of the spiritual life. He achieved this by returning 
to the origins of Christian thought in the sacred Scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers.** The influence of the Fathers is seen in a 
fundamental Berullian teaching — that of the “states” or “mysteries” 
of Jesus. By the states of the God-man the great Cardinal meant those 
periods in the life of our Lord which are for us a means of sanctifica- 
tion. The following text of St. Ireneus both clarifies this beautiful reli- | 
gious principle and illustrates the patristic influence. Speaking of 
Christ's spirit as infused into the peoples of all times the great con- 
troversialist wrote: 

“Therefore, being a master He had the age of a master — not renouncing, 
nor avoiding the human, nor destroying the law of human nature for 
Himself, but sanctifying every age by passing through that age (sed om- 
nem aetatem sanctificans illam, quae ad ipsum erat, similitudinem). 
For He came to save all through Himself; all, that is, who are re-born in 


“Cf. Pére Daniélou’s essay “The Ignatian Man,” Révue d’Ascétique et de 
Mystique, March, 1950. 

“From this one reference alone, it is evident that the sources of Berullian 
spirituality are not so shrouded in mystery as Henri Brémond would have it 
appear in the third volume of his monumental Histoire du Sentiment réligieux 
en France. 
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God: babies and children, and boys and youths and adults. Thus He came 
through all ages, and became an infant for infants; a child for children, so 
sociicing those of this age, and being for them also a model of filial love 
(pietas), of justice and of docility; a youth for youths, setting an example 
for them, and so sanctifying them for God. So too He became an adult for 
adults that He might be a perfect master for them, not only through the 
preaching of doctrine, but also by having the same age.” 4 

This patristic concept developed among the French School writers 
into their teaching on adherence to Christ and participation in His 
mysteries. Its implications and its development are best seen in the 
following passage from the writings of St. John Eudes. 

“I can never tell you enough, nor should you grow tired of hearing and 
considering — so important is it — that Jesus Christ, who is your Head and 
whose members you are, passed through all the me nd of human life 
through which you are passing. He did almost all the things that you do, 
and performed not only His outward acts but also all His interior actions 
for Himself and for you. Therefore, Christian sanctity and perfection 
consist in ceaselessly uniting yourself to Him as His members, and in 
continuing to do what He did, as He did it, to the best of your ability, 
uniting yourself with His dispositions and intentions. It likewise consists 
in consenting and adhering to what He did for you in the presence of His 
Father and in ratifying it.” 25 

The mystery or state is in itself an historical fact, but the virtue, 
and the dispositions of Christ are an ever-flowing fount of benedic- 
tion whereby man shares in the graces of this particular event of 
His life. It follows as a consequence that because we participate thus 
in all the actions of the life of Christ, we can gain the grace of these 
states or mysteries, whenever we perform a similar act. Since we may 
then be wholly animated by the grace of the states of Christ, the 
Head, we should manifest in all our actions a complete dependence 
on Him. 

This dependence, among many of the writers of the French School, 
took the form of a vow of servitude to our Lord or our Lady. But the 
submission implicit in such a vow did not consist merely in a state of 
mind or a vague interior conviction; it was to be a dependence ex- 
pressed in all the actions of daily life. Thus St. John Eudes in his 

* Adversus Haereses, II, 4; P.G., VII, 783-4. 

* Meditations on Various Subjects, Vol. V of Selected Works of St. John 
Eudes, Kenedy, New York, 1947, p. 147. 
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“Profession of Abnegation” prayed: “I desire no longer to exist, or 
live, or act, or speak in and by myself, but in Thee and by Thee.” * 
To aid the faithful fulfill this duty of performing each action in 
Christ, manuals were written which showed the relation between the 
mysteries of His life and the events in the everyday life of a Christian. 
M. Olier wrote La Journée chrétienne, and Joseph de Dreux (1629- 
1671), a Capuchin, wrote his Conduite intérieure pour toutes les 
Actions de la Journée. Collections of passages from holy Scripture 
were also composed to aid the faithful perform each action of the day 

in union with the mysteries of Christ’s life. 

However, the perfection of the mystery is attained directly and 
most fully by the Christian in its official celebration in the liturgy of 
the Church. This fact constitutes the outstanding contribution of the 
masters of the French School to modern religious thought. The cele- 
bration of the mysteries of our Lord’s life is not merely a commemo- f 
ration and a testimonial of some past deed; it is an ontologically 
rooted renewal of the graces consequent on a sacred event. These 
graces are showered upon the faithful when they participate in the 
liturgical celebration of the mysteries in Christ’s life. 

This explains why St. John Eudes literally stormed the courts of 
heaven and the palaces of the earth to obtain the institution of the 
feasts in honor of the Sacred Heart and the Immaculate Heart. He 
realized that a mere intentional sharing in the mystery — no matter 
how beneficial in itself — is immeasurably inferior to the direct par- 
ticipation in the mystery as it is renewed in the sacrifice of the Mass. 
This was a realization that he and all the great founders of the French 
School would have implanted in the minds of their disciples. 

Thus there must be a sharing in the liturgical life of the Church by 
those religious societies which trace their origins to the French 
School if these institutes intend to be faithful to the genuine tradi- 
tions of their founders. 

The great founders themselves would realize that now that the 
evident effects of the Reformation have passed, or been supplanted 
by new aberrations, there is little to be gained by perpetuating the 
techniques that were created for the work of the Counter-Reform. 
They would achieve in the practical development of the prayer-life J 


* The Life and Kingdom of Jesus in Christian Souls, Vol. I of Selected Works 
of St. John Eudes, Kenedy, New York, 1947, p. 145. 
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of their own communities a return to the fundamental teachings of 
their own school of spirituality and to the perennial piety of the 
Church expressed in the liturgy. 

Such a return need not imply that the forms of piety which were 
developed during the Counter-Reform — emphasis on personal per- 
fection through the exercises and the examen, low Masses, a private 
liturgy aimed primarily at the apostolate, decline of choral recitation 
of the divine office, etc. — have not been productive of great good in 
the Church. Undoubtedly it was providential that such new tech- 
niques be introduced to win back to the faith the heretical peoples. 

But in our time we are witnessing a reaction to this once effective, 
but now obviously inadequate, type of piety; a reaction in the form 
of a return to the authentic tradition which developed when the 
Church was not preoccupied with the assaults of enemies. Nor should 
this return imply that the emphasis on the exercises is misplaced, 
for what is good in these forms of spirituality has become part of the 
legacy of the Church. But what impedes the full development of the 
Church’s worship, and the growth of Christ in the individual soul 
must be discarded. For as Dom Jean Hild has remarked: 

“It is the liturgical worship which, in the hierarchy of values, surpasses 
all other sacrifice, and we must take part in it under pain of breaking with 
the Christian community, with the Church, and with Christ Himself . . . 
it would be dangerous and even false to make of our liturgy, of our daily 
Mass and of our office, a ‘spiritual exercise.’ It is not an exercise, but a 
service, the service of God, Opus Dei; and it is God who ought to be 
served; not man seeking some mystical or psychological experiences.” 27 

All of this indicates that it is necessary the religious institutes to 


adapt themselves, as did their founders in their own times, to the 
spiritual longings of contemporary man. For those societies founded 
by the masters of the French School such adaptation can be readily 
achieved by a return to the authentic tradition of this School. By re- 
jecting those spiritual tendencies which were merely the product of 
the age, and by building upon those doctrines and spiritual founda- 
tions which stemmed from the contemplative life of the great foun- 
ders and which have been sanctioned by the whole course of the 
Church’s history, these communities will rebuild directly upon the 
foundation of their pristine spiritual dynamic. 
Chicago, Ill. Justus Georce LAWLER 


* “The Mystery of Celebration,” La Maison-Dieu, no. 20. 
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HE question of sex education has certainly become : 

distinct and anxious problem for parents today — more 

so, probably, than at any other time in the history of 

mankind. But the chief, though not the only, reason why 

it has become such a problem is, surely, that for the first 
time in the history of mankind a widespread culture has been devel- 
oped with no integrated view of reality into which the complex fact 
of “sex” might be fitted. 

Every other great culture has had such a view, and, as a result, 
sex was not thought of as an isolated phenomenon in human life, but 
in some way organically related to forces above and below man him- 
self —at the least, to his flocks and fields below him, and his gods 
above. 

But the great majority of people today have no way of interpreting 
either the fact of sex itself, or its many-sided repercussions in indi- 
vidual and social life. They see it in isolation, either as a rather dis- 
tasteful biological device for propagating the human race, or as a 
mere means to pleasure, or as an end in itself that serves one’s per- 
sonal needs for self-realization and self-development. Or else, under 
the pressure of the obvious fact that sex does have echoes and reper- 
cussions on all levels of human life, people come to accept the idea 
that an understanding of the role of sex in human life is actually the 
master-key to understanding the make-up of human beings and the 
chief phenomena of human behavior. 

In any case, it is no wonder that people find it embarrassing to 
teach children the “facts of life,” since the teachers themselves realize, 
at least dimly, that they are in the presence of a mystery, but do not 
know just where the mystery lies. 

But we Catholics have no need to share in this embarrassment. § 
Our faith teaches us that God designed everything created to be in 
some way or another a means of teaching us about Himself, and a 
means of leading us toward Himself. In particular, we know that in 
His primal designing of man’s body and soul, God had in mind — to 
use human language — the final purpose for which He was bringing 
mankind into existence, a supernatural union of life and love with 
Himself. 
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He therefore designed man and woman so that their physical union 
ome af would at once be the expression and the crude image of their spiritual 
— more union of life and love in marriage; and so that this whole psycho- 
tory off physical and spiritual union of marriage would be the crude image, 
on why § the fore-showing of our union with God, brought about in the union 
he first § of the Church with Christ. 

devel-§ And, in the marvelous ordering of His wisdom, God designed the 
ex fact B physical union of man and woman as the means whereby human 
beings could cooperate with the creative power of His own love to 
bring new human beings into existence, and He planned the whole 
of marriage and home life to be the first means whereby human beings 
are completely formed, taught and trained to achieve the purpose 
of their existence. 

Thus God has wonderfully designed us so that the means whereby 
preting BHis creative love brings all the generations of mankind into being 
n indi- §for the purpose of sharing His life and happiness for all eternity,— this 
er dis- means should itself be the image of that final purpose of His love for 
or as a Bus in Christ.* 

2’s per-§ Catholic doctrine also teaches us that, when our first parents 
, under {turned away from God’s love in the disobedience of original sin, this 
| reper- fwonderful power of pro-creation at once showed the tragic and dis- 
1e idea fastrous effects of sin’s dis-ordering of man and nature. 
lly the f This great force in man and woman, designed to give them the 
ind the fglory of cooperating freely and intelligently with the infinite force 
of God’s own creative love, now was no longer completely under their 
sing to fown control: it became a blind and often uncontrollable power lead- 
realize, § :“Q God, who by Thy mighty power hast made all things where before 
do not fthere was nothing; who, having framed and put in order the first kinds of 
all creatures, didst constitute woman as a helpmate for man made to Thine 
image,—a helpmate, therefore, who should never be separated from him; 
ssment. Bashioning her in such a way that woman’s body took its origin from man’s 
o be in ffesh, and teaching thereby that since it pleased Thee to construct her body 
and am his, it is never right that their union be sundered: 
. | “O God, who hast consecrated the marriage union by a hidden and sacred 
that in design so exceedingly great that in the marriage covenant Thou dost foreshow 


nd — to the Mystery of Christ and the Church: 
ringing “O God, who dost join woman to man, and give to that primal society the 


result, 
fe, but 
n him- 
is gods 


ith blessing which alone was not taken away in Dag a for original sin nor 
/€ WIM) By the doom of the Flood: ...” (from the Blessing given during the 
juptial Mass). 
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ing to confusion and further sin. And the history of mankind shows 
in how many ways men have misunderstood and misused and de- 
graded and perverted this most wonderful of all man’s natural powers. 

But God's primal blessing was never taken away from human 
marriage; this power of man still served God’s purposes, though 
blindly and unwillingly, bringing into existence the generations of 
mankind down through the ages, so that Christ should be born and 
redeem the race of which He made Himself a member. 

And now, in Christ our Lord, God has revealed His whole plan to 
us; in the Church, Christ’s Body, He gives us the grace to cooperate 
with that plan according to our vocation; and, by the sacrament of 
marriage, each Christian marriage is actually formed on the image 
of Christ’s union with His Church, and married people are given the 
graces to make their married lives develop and grow through the 
years in conformity with this pattern, thus, at last, intelligently and 
lovingly using the marriage act and marriage in free accord with 
God’s designs. 

Catholic teaching, then, explicitly shows us that the facts of sex 
are most intimately interwoven with God’s whole plan for mankind 
(as every pagan culture rightly suspected without knowing the plan). 
And we parents surely owe our children the truly integrated and 
integrating “sex education” which we as Catholics can give, that fits 
the facts about sex and the implications of the facts into the whole 
context of human life and destiny, in the light of Christ’s truth and 
by the power of His grace. 

The main thing is, surely, that we ourselves should take whatever 
means we find necessary — study, prayer, thought —to relate all the 
various aspects of sex to our knowledge of God’s whole plan and of 
its working-out in history, and to do so in such a thorough way that, 
with the help of God, in neither our thoughts nor our actions or re- 
actions will there remain any clammy wisps of the fog of Manichae- 
ism which, in one or more of its myriad forms, has penetrated so 
much modern thinking and feeling. 

Then we shall be in a position to give our children the facts of 
sex in their proper context, and, as need arises during all the years 
of their development, help them to understand and to deal with the 
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SEX EDUCATION 


repercussions of the facts in their own lives and in the lives of others. 

If we ourselves are quite sure of the place of sex in God’s plans, then 
specific information about where babies come from will fit naturally 
at the proper time into our day-by-day training in knowledge and 
admiration of God’s workmanship as shown in the whole range of 
created things. Right ideas about purity, modesty, chastity will fit 
naturally into our daily training in respect for oneself and others as 
marvels of God’s making and re-making, children of God, members 
and co-workers of Christ, temples of the Holy Spirit. The warnings 
which we shall need to give the children about the possibilities of 
misusing sexual powers, and about natural and supernatural precau- 
tions against such misuse, will fit naturally into our whoie teaching 
about the consequences of the Fall and the Redemption in our own 
lives. 

In the same way, all the other aspects of the whole training which 
we are trying to give the children will contribute toward their gain- 
ing the true sacramental appreciation of sex. The familiarity with 
nature which is a normal part of children’s education, the care of 
gardens and pets, the linking-up of all scientific information with 
admiration and praise for God’s designs — all this will give the chil- 
dren the background for an appreciation of God’s even more wonder- 
ful designing of themselves and all their powers. 

All the training we try to give them in acquiring skills of mind and 
body, in the necessity for striving for skillful and charitable work- 
manship in everything they do — all this will prepare the way for their 
instruction, if and when they come to be married, in the art of mar- 
ried life and the art of the marriage act itself. Again all our training 
in ordering the whole of life to the loving service of Christ in others 
should help them to distinguish true love and true affection from 
counterfeits, both in themselves and others. 

And, above all, our attempts to live the life of the Church, to give 
the children true familiarity with the liturgy and holy Scripture, 
should be a most powerful means of truly Catholic education in sex, 
as in all the other fundamentals of life. 

Thus, with the help of God, we should be able to give the children 
by the time they reach maturity the essentials of Christian sex educa- 
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tion so that they may be able to assimilate and deal with the manifold 
expressions and repercussions of sex in human behavior as the voca- 
tion of each child may require. 

They should have, first of all, the makings of a happy and humorous 
appreciation of their own manhood or womanhood, of the special 
flavor it gives to life and to all human relations, of its special possi- 
bilities for full human and Christian living, of its special dangers and 
difficulties — physical, emotional, mental and spiritual —and of the 
special place it enables one to take in the whole work of the Church 
for God. 

They should have, also, a positive idea of the virtue of purity as 
being the splendor of the right, undeflected ordering of one’s powers 
to the love of God; and the correlative idea of the horror of impurity 
as the spoiling, misuse, violation of what is God’s and meant for God. 

They should have, again, the growing realization that the vast pos- 
sibilities of holiness and horror, or happiness and tragedy, to be found 
in human love and union are the effects of the mystery of sanctity — 
the mystery of marriage as designed by God — which is the proper 
framework, fruit and ultimate purpose of the love and union of man 
and woman. 

And in this light, they should also see that only in marriage and 
according to God’s laws for marriage, can our procreative powers 
be used as God meant and designed them to be used. And, therefore, 
the use of them outside of marriage, or their abuse in marriage, can- 
not be expected to result in joy, happiness, or, ultimately, even 
pleasure. 

Such a truly Christian sex education, which is given as part of a 
general sacramental outlook and training, should moreover give our 
children the ability to understand the reasons for the chief emotional 
and spiritual overtones which inevitably accompany the idea of sex, 
and to attribute these overtones to that aspect of sex to which they 
rightly belong and not to some other. 

Every normal person feels a sense of mystery in connection with 
sex. But there is nothing unusually mysterious about the anatomical 
and physiological facts of human reproduction in themselves; the 
mystery lies in the wonder of the effect — a new human being; in the 
intimate interweaving in God's design of human procreation and 
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marriage with His highest and most sacred plans for His glory and 
our eternal happiness; in the marvelous release, which follows on 
self-donation, of our powers of knowing and loving and of self- 
realization; and in the horror of sin which can degrade and pervert 
such a wonderful power to the service of evil. 

Again, every normal person feels that there is something humorous 
about sex, that both the marriage act and marriage have many funny 
aspects together with their essential sacredness. The true basis for 
this feeling is, of course, that here above all God does not want us 
to mistake the image for the Reality, the temporal and human fore- 
shadow of eternal happiness in love for that happiness itself. And 
so He made the image, the fore-shadow, as crude, as humorously in- 
congruous with the Reality which it signifies, as His wisdom deemed 
necessary to keep us from mistaking the means for the end. A rightly- 
ordered sense of humor about sex and marriage is, therefore, a proper 
reaction to the whole range of Reality. 

But because of the disorder wrought by original sin, this sense of 
humor is all too easily turned into something puerile or really per- 
verted; it joins hands with the sense of disgust which properly ap- 
plies only to the misuse of sex; and leads to that degraded attitude 
made up of giggles and feelings of guilt which is so common in our 
country today. 

In all these matters, then, the whole form and spirit of the training 
we are trying to give the children should provide them with the 
basis for rightly interpreting their own and other people’s emotions 
and feelings about sex, and for continually rectifying their own in 
accordance with the light of Christian wisdom. 

The actual facts about sex — anatomical, biological, moral and theo- 
logical — we should be able to give them simply and matter-of-factly 
as their age and circumstances and general awareness of reality 
dictate, avoiding both the dangers of overwhelming them with infor- 
mation which they do not yet need and cannot digest, and of failing 
to have given them sufficient information for their needs and circum- 
stances. 

We surely need to pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit here, 
as everywhere else, and for the protection of our children from dan- 
gers that we could not foresee or forestall. But otherwise the safest 
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guide in most cases would seem to be what a child himself really 
wants to know at any given moment. The arrival of new babies in 
the family or neighborhood, the events of each season in nature and 
in the lives of their pets, should generally be sufficient to promote 
a normal and healthy curiosity about reproduction on the vegetable, 
animal and human levels, so that there would be little need to make 
special occasions for imparting information about sex to the children.’ 

And if a child at any stage of his growth has, for one reason or 
another, developed an abnormal interest in matters of sex, or picked 
up distorted or inaccurate ideas from playmates and friends, the best 
means of restoring the balance would seem to be, again, to give him 
as much accurate information as he really wants, in practical terms of 
the immediate purpose of the marriage act—the production of a 
new baby. 

There are various books on the market written by doctors, in 
simple language, for mothers expecting their first children. We par- 
ents might do well to keep such a book on hand, so that if one of our 
children needs to study at least a part of such an impersonal, sym- 
pathetic and accurate statement of all the stages by which a baby 
comes into existence, we shall have it ready. And such a book is in- 
valuable for our own use also, to ensure that our knowledge of the 
facts of sex is so clear and correct that we can translate it at need into 
language that our children can understand. 

Beyond the actual physiological facts of sex, we should of course 
be ready to help the children during all the stages of their develop- 
ment, to relate their increasing awareness of sex to the great Design 
of God for mankind. In other ages, parents might have felt with some 
justice that their whole duty in this matter consisted in imparting 
the “facts of life” to children in early adolescence, and, in giving 
some additional information on the eve of marriage. But we today 
need to do a great deal more. We need to equip our children, as future 
apostles and co-workers with Christ, to evaluate and rectify the enor- 
mous amount of information and mis-information, of truth inter- 
mingled with falsehood, of right attitudes tangled with wrong, which 
are current in the world today. 


*For excellent a as to specific ways of telling children the facts 
of sex, see Christopher's Talks to Catholic Parents, by David Greenstock 


(Templegate, Springfield, Ill. ). 
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SEX EDUCATION 


It is not possible today for either adolescents or adults to avoid 
thinking more about sex and its implications — whatever one’s voca- 
tion—than is, perhaps, normal or ideal. But if our children have 
and § been trained to think about it, pray about it, and act about it rightly, 
n0te & that is, in relation to the whole of God’s plan and their part in ful- 
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ble, filling that plan, then none of this modern preoccupation with sex 
ake FF need harm them. 
en.’ Let us, then, do our part of this training as well as we can, and 
2 OF ask God Himself to make up for our deficiencies, so that our children 
ked § will grow up always to deserve the beatitude: “Blessed are the clean 
me of heart, for they shall see God.” Mary Perkins Ryan 
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“The ‘closed times’ for solemnizing marriage are simply the times during 
of a §f which the Church urged her children to observe marital continence, either 
by way of counsel or command. Doubtless the Church today has rid herself 
in & of whatever ill-founded scruples may have formerly existed, which saw in 
: the use of marriage a tainted act and therefore imposed continence on 
Communion days, and sometimes on the days before and after. Doubtless 
Our § the Church has no intention of reimposing the ancient discipline. But the 
ym- § profound reasons which inspired the former discipline have not lost their 
aby value. It is as salutary in the twentieth century as it was in the fourth or 
in first to remind Christians of the noble necessity of restraining the flesh, in 
the order that its acts may become more pure, the will strengthened, and — for 
the Church knows what she is doing — love itself safeguarded. 
into “We may smile at the naive ancient superstitions which bolstered the 
discipline: at St. Gregory of Tours preaching continence on Sundays lest 
irse § the children thus conceived be born cripples, 4 Pay or lepers. But 
lop- dare we smile at St. Augustine, who preached to his tumultuous Africans 
concerning the holy reverence that love demands: who asked them during 
Lent ‘to refrain (from intercourse) , and the oftener the better, since he who 
me § immoderately desires licit things offends Him who permits them.’ And he 
‘ing § added: ‘I refuse to call that chastity superhuman which requires from 
‘ing § spouses occasionally that which virginity observes daily.’ 
day “Who, moreover, does not know of the tender passion of love that united 
ent King St. Louis of France and Marguerite of Provence. Yet, ‘they abstained 
wale during Advent and Lent, on vigils and on feast days, and, out of reverence 
10I- § for the holy Sacrament, on the days they received the body of our Lord, 
ter- — and on several days preceding.’ To which the chronicler observes that 
\ich — nevertheless the good King ‘planted infants in his so holy marriage.’ Eleven 
sons and daughters. Chaste marriages are not by that fact sterile” (Pau. 
DoncoveEr, S.J., La Naissance, le Marriage, la Mort, pp. 126 ff.). 
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TIMELY TRACTS WHICH FOOT FORWARD? 


HEN you want to win a person you try to be 
winsome, which means you do what you expect 
the other to like. What you do will vary, because 

you have to make an estimate of what the other likes, 

understands, thinks and is accustomed to. You don’t 

invite an American native around my part of the country to a boiled 

carp dinner to pave the way for a deal, nor will you impress a Euro- 

pean by a dish of boiled corn with carrots mixed in. These things 
are alien to these persons and would alienate them. 

We all know that and act accordingly. But we also know that non- 
Catholics are not impressed by us when we act half-Protestant, be- 
cause that makes them suspicious of our character and our intentions. 
Yet I have seen Catholics imitating non-Catholics at weddings and 
funerals to the degree that they wanted at all cost no Mass, please, 
and let’s have it in the evening. Miss Olson or Wassermeier has such 
a lovely voice and she'll sing Nearer My God to Thee, The Old 
Rugged Cross, O Promise Me, I Love You Truly, Face to Face, My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, and other assorted and unassorted incon- 
gruities. 

That we are “different” is known; and this difference is respected 
if it is offered with dignity and conviction. But we should look twice 
before we truculently go out and be our nonchalant own selves. 

Two instances may illustrate my point. 

One day I tuned in on a radio program in a part of the country 
where I was not familiar with the broadcasts. I heard singing, ter- 
rible. It was a sentimental tune, dragged out, off-key and in the worst 
taste. I was hoping and praying that it would be, not the ancient and 
cultured Catholic Church, but some wild and ranting revival service. 
But to my confusion and shame it was an evening devotion of my 
own Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. What followed 
was even more embarrassing. 

On another occasion a layman came to me. With much hesitation 
and apology and protestations that he neither wanted to trespass on 
clerical territory nor presume to criticize, he asked me if I would 
convey his opinion to the one responsible for a certain program. I 
encouraged him to tell his story. 
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It seems he had been driving home from a construction job in a 
car full of fellows, and one of them turned on the radio. He hit the 
wave-length of a religious broadcast which took place daily: the 
family rosary (not the national program, by the way). “Father, you 
should have heard the remarks!” he said. “Those fellows all belong to 
churches. They aren't reds or atheists. Some of them even told me 
that they respected our Church. But when they heard one Hail Mary 
after another rattled off at top speed, in disorder, and nothing but 
that, they were simply nonplussed. One of them said: ‘I thought the 
Holy Rollers were the last word, but Jack, your Church has even 
them beat.’ I explained to them what the rosary was. They listened 
to me, and then Ben, the driver, said: ‘You're a good guy, Jack,’ — 
as if to say, ‘Save your breath, we heard it’ — ‘it’ meaning that broad- 
cast for all the world to hear.” 

I know all the answers I will get from professional defenders who 
in blind loyalty and esprit de corps will not allow any articulate criti- 
cism. I think however that criticism from within the fold is better 
than from outsiders. In an outsider you expect—what with Paul 
Blanshard on the loose — distortion, hate, and, let us call it, inaccu- 
racies. 

It’s bad enough to see the haste, the apparent thoughtlessness, the 
slap-dash mannerisms in the sanctuary so common, not only around 
the Mediterranean, but also in many of our churches, and then be 
confronted by the attractive dignity and composed ways of the Coro- 
nation at Westminster Abbey. No talk that it is “all stolen from us,” 
that the men who officiated did not have the faith, that it wasn’t reli- 
gion but a pageant of nationalism, will wipe out the impression that 
the members of the true Church might well spare their sarcasms and 
could add to their faith, orthodoxy and rectitude what the separated 
brethren have: reverence and dignity. Religion is not just morals 
and dogma, but more. And a bit of that “more” may reflect on our 
dogmatic integrity and standards of correct moral teaching. Must 
we perennially be diamonds in the rough and look to the naked eye 
like ordinary glass? 

The space taken up in church activities by bingo, the presence of 
Catholic (?) names in political machines, labor racketeering and the 
underworld, the advertising that we give certain movies and books 
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by boisterous demonstrations, censoring speeches and picket lines, 
create a certain image of Catholicism that is so partial, so sectarian 
and so bare of respect for others that we should certainly not add to 
it by performing over the air waves in media that are not “radio- 
genic. 

I have heard the rosary over the radio as a background chorus for 
a beautiful meditation interrupted by decent hymns, decent in tune 
and decent in words. No explanations were needed to give an idea of 
what the rosary is. But any technician on any little backwater station 
in a one-horse town will tell you that the loud, slovenly recitation of 
fifty Hail Marys is not only most anti-radio in technique, but outright 
monotonous and irritating. 

Nobody is going to listen to me as I say the next thing: Neither 
Mass nor Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament are good radio 
material. I have listened for nearly thirty years: you come to what 
the announcer calls the climax, and what happens? Bells tinkling. A 
Catholic cannot fulfill his Sunday duty by turning on his radio, so 
what the broadcast is aimed at is the outsider. Take away the sermon, 
and what does he hear? Well, he hears a lot, much of it he should 
not hear, nobody should. But will it bring to his mind what it should 
bring with urgency: the Last Supper and with it the Sacrifice, Cal- 
vary et totum opus nostre redemptionis, the total work of our Re- 
demption? Nothing of the kind. He will most often hear what we 
stubbornly refuse to hear: second-rate singing by a choir, unre- 
hearsed clerical voices, a foreign tongue which to him says nothing. 

I think that Protestant broadcasts— except the Lutheran Hour 
with its fine singing and excellent preaching — are just as bad. But 
that does not console me a bit. We had to get into the act — but do we 
look right? 

Good intentions count for nothing here, for nobody assumes that 
bad intentions spoiled the program. When the true Church steps up 
to a microphone with the tone of authority, with the claim of apostol- 
icity, with the sweep of Catholicity and the furrows of two thousand 
years on her sacred brow, it is aboslutely incongruous that she bawl 
as if in her second childhood — she, the eternally youthful Bride of 
the Lamb. Radio is an all-ear affair. In it music, the word, the things 
that by themselves are as apt for Protestants as for Catholics, are to 
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the fore. Therefore we need technical advice to present with humble 
pride what the Church has to say to twentieth century people. As 
we have a Legion of Decency for movies, we need an intra-mural 
legion for decent religious broadcasting. 

In France and Germany they now televise the Mass. Is this the 
answer? Already earnest men and women have expressed serious 
doubts. Though the eye helps in the reception, there are many prob- 
lems that defy solution. Again: you can’t fulfill your Sunday duty 
before the TV screen. Then why have it, except for teaching pur- 
poses, or to serve as a model liturgy for people and clergy? Since it 
is but a transmission, do you kneel, stand, bow in your living room? 
Then why not just say: TV is an extension of our senses, therefore 
let’s have Mass at home, save discomfort, wear on car and shoes? 

If you think of the non-Catholic listener, and even if you put your 
best foot forward, as they do in Paris — model architecture, liturgical 
correctness, expert singing, Gregorian chant at its best, well-prepared 
sermons, a good script and a first-class announcer-commentator — 
somehow it is still not right. Used for instruction for all, as Monsignor 
Hellriegel does at the Liturgical Week, fine. That is a missa sicca, so 
to speak, a going through the motions. But to have Mass televised as 
a feature, Sunday after Sunday, competing with other services, with 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, with movies, with mystery stories or Alistair 
Cooke’s Omnibus: what does that make the Mass out to be? 

Mass is the banquet of the initiated, the secret love feast of the 
Spirit, the redemptive Sacrifice present here in a true congregation 
of flesh and blood. The Eucharist builds the Body of Christ among 
real, present, breathing men in this very church. The congregation 
is as vital as the altar. All of that is missing in TV. 

The religious hucksters, the apostolic supersalesmen will brush all 
this off and come out with the success stories: how they got a convert 
that way, how letters of appreciation came by the car load, and there- 
fore anyone who ventures to raise a question is an “old crab.” The 
end, even among us, justifies the means. Just think of the ads for 
Mass stipends, the sharing in 50,000 Masses come-on, the success 
stories of novenas and other services that “fill the churches” — while 
Vespers and Compline go begging. 

I don’t say that nothing should be done to make Vespers and Com- 
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pline comprehensible to the man in the street by the most drastic 
reform, starting with the use of the mother tongue. But I do think 
that you can’t appeal to the lesser instincts of the faithful to make 
them attend church without making them also lesser faithful. A 
shrewd man uses your social prejudice to sell you a gadget, but he 
may actually raise you by selling you something that gives you more 
dignity. So a religious huckster may sell you an item for lower reasons 
but let you then advance to higher levels. You enter out of selfishness, 
but end up by being a real Christian. You were “fooled” into bettering 
yourself. 

This is the consideration which makes the good and zealous men in 
Cologne and Paris put on TV Masses. But means have a peculiar and 
stubborn way of affecting the end; and the archaic symbolism, the 
hieratic rite, the history-laden moves and words of the Mass, while 
being our best foot, should not be put forward in a carnival. 

H. A. R. 
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OUR COMMUNITY PRAYS 
THE SHORT BREVIARY 


pana the best criterion for judging any innovation is its im- 
pact upon those who initiate it. When word reached our American 
Province, after a congress of provincial superiors in Rome in 1950, 
that the Congregation would soon adopt a shortened form of the 
divine office to be recited in the vernacular, the reaction was a hearty 
erthusiasm, though not unmixed with doubt, fear, and even some 
reluctance. This is to be expected in any religious group, where cus- 
toms have become tradition and where community prayer, like the 
order of the day, follows an unvarying pattern, familiar, satisfying, 
into which one fits almost without thought. Any adjustment to any 
change — however welcome — is bound to be difficult. 

Those devout, faithful souls for whom the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary had come to be the effortless expression of deep 
devotion experienced a nostalgic sadness at the thought of leaving it. 
Others who had grown to love and to know by heart the pious, soul- 
satisfying morning and evening devotions of the community felt 
deeply in anticipation the loss of all this in the realization that the 
new Office would supplant the familiar, long-loved prayers. 

An amusing though seriously meant comment was “Wky, we 
won't say any prayers from now on!” Still others, more superficially, 
wondered just what blunt Anglo-Saxon, particularly middle-west 
U.S.A. Anglo-Saxon, would sound like amplified by a choir, in con- 
trast to the rich, rounded vowels of Latin, enhanced by the mystery 
of exoticism. (This was not such a far-fetched question. Concrete 
example: no one ever floundered over the Latin line, “Avertantur 
statim erubescentes, qui dicunt mihi: Euge, euge” but there was 
suppressed mirth when it occurred in English as “Let them at once 
turn back in shame that say to me: ‘Ha! Ha!’”) 

Definitely, it would be a hard adjustment to make, but probably no 
one realized this more keenly than the dear old sister in the mother- 
house who exclaimed, “Why couldn't they wait until the old sisters 
were dead before they started all this!” 

How much the superiors may have debated before making their 
decision we do not know, but the fact is that they were simply falling 
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in line with a movement which had already begun in Germany and, 
with the encouragement of the Holy See, was rapidly spreading 
among European religious. The object of this movement was two- 
fold: first, to bring the laity more directly into contact with the life- 
stream of the Church’s official prayer and, second, to make the liturgy 
intelligible to all. What a privilege to be in the vanguard of this 
revitalizing of the Mystical Body! 

The practical and realistic bishops who sponsored the cause, as 
well as our own superiors, realized that sisters devoted to the active 
life cannot be burdened with additional duties without detriment to 
some phase of their life; consequently they recommended the recita- 
tion of an approved, abbreviated version of the breviary. 

Such a form quickly received approbation for the German-speak- 
ing motherhouse, as well as the French and Italian speaking prov- 
inces. Here in America we are using A Short Breviary, edited by the 
monks of St. John’s Abbey in Collegeville (Liturgical Press). Al- 
though we had to make some minor adjustments so that our English 
version would correspond exactly with the office used by the Congre- 
gation elsewhere, we have found this edition very satisfactory. It 
would be an excellent form for any American congregation to adopt. 

Lest anyone be inclined to look down his nose at a “shortened” 
breviary, or to regard it as not quite up to ecclesiastical standards, 
let me list some of the indulgences granted to the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Holy Cross for the recitation of the breviary approved for 
their Congregation: 

1) A plenary indulgence each day when the Officium Divinum Parvum 
is said before the Blessed Sacrament, whether exposed or in the tabernacle. 

2) An indulgence of 500 days for each canonical hour when a sister, with 
at least contrite heart, prays only a part of the Officium Divinum Parvum 
before the Blessed Sacrament. 

3) The Sabbatine Privilege to.any sister who devoutly prays the Offi- 
cium Divinum Parvum daily, under the following conditions: membership 
in the Confraternity of the Scapular of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel and fidelity 
in wearing the scapular or scapular medal. 

As to the time element involved, with Prime as the official morning 
prayer and Compline the night prayer, the hours spent in choir are 
no longer than before. 

Thus, the change was made. And what was the result? Within the 
two years which have elapsed since the initiation of the divine office 
in the American Province, a perceptible transformation has taken 
place in our prayer life. It is deep, and it is important. 
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Perhaps it can best be described as a new awakening to the tre- 
mendous significance of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. One can- 
not long make an intelligent contact with the liturgy of the Church 
without absorbing some of its spirit. To speak with, and in, the official 
voice of Christ and of all His members without realizing the divine 
power of that voice is mechanical. To immerse one’s own pettiness 
and narrowness in the divinely inspired sentiments of holy eo 
without catching some of that selfless attitude is extremely difficult. 
To contemplate the mysteries of Christ’s historical life without begin- 
ning to penetrate the awful secrets of His Mystical life is impossible. 

Theoretically these should be, and eventually are, the fruits of all 
liturgical prayer; but bear in mind that when we pray in English, 
we know what we do: we understand what we are saying. Is it not 
reasonable to hope that we should walk more quickly when the way 
is made more clear? 

Evidence for all this lies in what the sisters themselves have said. 
In response to a request by Mother Superior, they have volunteered 
their personal reactions to their two years’ experience with the Short 
Breviary. These are some of the things they said: 

It helps a person to overcome selfishness when he realizes that he is 
praying along with countless others the official prayer of the Church. . . . 
It’s like being in a large stadium with millions of others cheering for a 
victory. ... 

I ne more conscious now of the particular grace of each liturgical season 
and find joy in the various changes. . . . 

The instructive part of holy Mass, recurring in the divine office, serves 
to unify my prayer life. 

It is easier to draw fruit from our prayers and to lessen distractions since 
we can follow the thought as we pray in a language familiar to us. 

. sometimes certain phrases are in my head all day long and I keep 


thinking of them and applying them to oncoming situations. 


It is a great grace and source of happiness for me. My own poor prayer 
becomes meritorious because with me prays Jesus Himself, the Blessed 
Mother, the choirs of angels, the Triumphant Church, the Holy Father, the 
bishops, priests, religious, numberless pure souls hidden in convents. . . . 

It is a real communing with God for me, during which He encourages, 
consoles, reproaches, and promises help as He does for me in no other way. 


What more worthy commendation can any means have than that 
it has brought souls closer to God — and has broadened spiritual hori- 


zons P 
Holy Cross Institute SIsTER Mary AQUIN 
Merrill, Wis. 
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6 Ba years have passed since we opened our school, with the 
radical approach of having the last eight grades (from the fifth 
to the twelfth ) instead of the customary first eight. Although it is still 
too early to conclude that this new system has been a huge success, 
we nevertheless feel that much has been accomplished and the future 
looks bright. 

In trying to produce in our students “the true and perfect Chris- 
tian” we have the liturgy uppermost in our daily school schedule: for, 
we are convinced, the liturgy is the most powerful means of forming 
character, as well as the normal school of sanctity. I teach religion 
daily in the high school and because of lack of time I visit the grade 
school only once a week. Since I have not as yet found a completely 
satisfactory religion textbook, I glean what I think best from different 
authors and give it to the students in the form of lectures. They take 
notes which I check every six weeks. This of course involves extra 
work on my part and on theirs, but they don’t seem to mind, and 
claim that religion is their favorite subject. For sure there is never a 
dull: moment! 

The liturgical cycle has been thoroughly explained to the students. 
Prime is prayed every morning and Compline every afternoon. A 
special Mass is said or sung every Tuesday for the students in which 
all participate. There is a procession before and after the Mass with 
an appropriate vernacular hymn, sung by all the student body. It’s a 
beginning, and we enjoy singing the praises of the Lord together. In- 
cidentally, a young man from our school teaches the chant to all of 
the students. 

During Advent the students make their own Advent wreaths 
which help them prepare more fully for the coming of the Christ 
Child. The Advent Ember days play an important part, especially 
Ember Wednesday with its Golden Mass. The students bring up food 
at the offertory, to be blessed and distribuied to the poor of the par- 
ish. A project also in keeping with the Advent spirit is the making of 
the Christmas crib. Of course, there is also the Christmas novena. 
We are trying to get the Parousia idea across to the students during 
this time. For Epiphany, greeting cards are made with an appropriate 
text, such as the antiphon of the Magnificat at Vespers: “We are cele- 
brating a great and holy day, glorified through a threefold mystery,” 

* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to Worsmp 


will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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etc. The crib is enthroned, and the triumphant world manifestation 
of Christ as King at Epiphany is eloquently expressed. After the 
Epiphany Mass the homes of the parish are blessed from the front 
of the church. Chalk is also blessed and taken home by the children, 
who are instructed about the meaning and purpose of inscribing with 
it upon the doors the initials of the three Magi. We close the Christ- 
mas cycle by participating in the procession of Candlemas and sing- 
ing the “Lumen ad revelationem,” and of course the Mass that follows 
is also sung congregationally. 

Lent, or Holy Spring, as we like to call it, plays an even more im- 
portant part in our curriculum. I explain annually to the students how 
the concurrence of a natural and supernatural season has a deep 
significance for us as Christians. I stress as much as I can the universal 
principle that new life springs from suffering and death. The struggle 
of Holy Spring is crowned with spiritual rejuvenation. Daily lenten 
Mass (for those who do not have to come to school in busses), climb- 
ing a nearby mountain to dramatize the gospel of Transfiguration 
Sunday, making baptismal robes, having a Letare banquet, etc., are 
included in the lenten program. All these functions are performed in 
conjunction with the rest of the parishioners. 

Our teaching sisters are collaborating splendidly with this pro- 
gram. We often discuss together how we can best integrate the differ- 
ent subjects with the ideal of living in and through Christ. And of 
course we meet all the State requirements so far as the academic 
standards are concerned. 

We realize that it is much easier for us to work out such a program 
in this school, because it is small and situated in a different environ- 
ment than the more secularized cities, where there are more prob- 
lems. We are just beginning, and much has to be done yet to bear 
abundant fruit in the Lord. Still we thank the good God for His 
blessing and help in our work—and we recommend our efforts to 


your charitable prayers. 


LETTERS TO A SEMINARIAN 


EAR JIM: —I trust you have a sincere devotion to St. Joseph. 
Thought of him irresistibly recalls to mind the other Joseph, 
the beloved son of two fathers. I love the story of his life for it is a per- 
fect illustration of that truth once told us in the seminary, “Boys, 
remember this, for your own consolation and the consolation of your 
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people: There is never an evil from which God cannot bring forth 
a greater good. Otherwise He would not be God.” 

You know the beautiful story of God’s providential use and care 
of Joseph, how his brothers decided not to murder him after all, but 
to sell him to a merchant who “happened” to be driving by on his 
way to Egypt; how the merchant in turn disposed of him to an army 
man whose sinful wife, failing in her sinful efforts, nevertheless ac- 
cused Joseph and had him > Aedes into prison; how Joseph inter- 
preted the dreams of two fellow-prisoners, servants of the Pharaoh, 
who “happened” to be there at the same time as himself; how one of 
them, freed as Joseph foretold, forgot him for a time but later remem- 
bered him when the problem of interpreting the Pharaoh’s own 
strange dreams presented itself; how Joseph correctly interpreting 
these dreams was set in charge of preparing Egypt for the famine he 
foretold and then of administering relief during those seven lean 
years; how finally his own brothers, coming in search of food, were 
persuaded to bring back with them their father, their families, and 
all the Jewish people, God’s chosen people, who were to remain in 
Egypt until God should again lead them out by Moses into the 
Promised Land. 

How wonderfully God used Joseph! How beautifully clear is His 
providential use of evil for the sake of a greater good! 

There will come a day in your own priestly life, Jim, when you 
will look back over the short span of your own years and see, as prac- 
tically every God-loving priest has seen before you, God's providen- 
tial use of you and of whatever evil may have touched your life, — 
own mistakes and the mistakes of others by which you may have 
been led from the peaceful pastures of Dothain to the dark cell of 
Egypt's prison. Remember Joseph. Remember that you, too, are a 
man of destiny. 

There is tremendous power in faith and hope. Father Peyton has 
a beautiful line in one of his rosary films: “The first victory you 
achieve is one of faith.” It takes courage to go out into the dark with 
only a lantern in your hand. It can never cast a five hundred foot 
beam of light before you. It can throw only a circle of light around 
your feet, enough to keep you from stumbling, but no more. What 
lies ahead lies hidden. But hidden only in the sense that Bethlehem 
was hidden from the Wise Men, men of destiny like yourself. 

If only we could convince ourselves and our people that every 
single soul is a soul of destiny! How fear would drop from us. How 
courage and confidence would increase! How we would take as our 
own the motto of the psalmist: Trust in the Lord and do manfully! 
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We do not deny that God is our Creator, but we do imply that He 
has no plan for us, that only men like Abraham, Joseph, Moses and 
David are men of destiny, and that the course of life for the rest of 
us has been left to chance and circumstance, blind chance and cir- 
cumstance unrelated to the wisdom and power of a loving Father. 

Our holy liturgy does many things for us, Jim, turns on many lights, 
and not the least of these is the enlightenment regarding the vocation 
of every man. 

Not so long ago, during the holy season of Lent, we were allowed 
to walk again through those delightful days of the Old Testament. 
Like the catechumens we were taught to see the loving, —_ guid- 
ing hand of God, directing people and events. And did you notice 
how few of those people were given a name, how many of them were 
not specifically designated as men and women of destiny? 

The widow woman of Sarephta, who shared her poverty with 
Elias the Thesbite, was as ree | an instrument in the hands of God 


as was Elias in producing a pot of meal that would not waste and a 
cruse of oil that would not be diminished. Yet Elias is named but 
she remains merely “the widow woman of Sarephta.” Similarly, “the 
girl from the land of Israel,” the little maiden whom God used to 
bring the leprous General Naaman to be cured by the prophet Elise- 
us, she remains unnamed. Yet would anyone suggest that God used 
less wisdom or love in choosing her for her role than He did in casting 


both Eliseus and Naaman? 

The same encouraging thought is gently pressed upon us in the 
stories that are told from the New Testament for the benefit of the 
catechumens. Do you recall the name of “a man who was blind from 
his birth,” of whom Jesus said, before healing him miraculously, 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.” We do not have his name. 
Yet, the unnamed man was certainly a man of destiny, even though 
those who had seen him daily were uncertain of his identity: “No, 
this is not he that sat and begged; but he is like him.” 

But God knew him, knew him from all eternity, and destined him 
— dare I say it? —even as He had destined Christ Himself, that the 
works of God might be made manifest in him. 

Trustful that both you and I are men of destiny, Jim, and that God 
will continue to make use of the words we haltingly write and read, 
that He may even use our mistakes to draw you into a deeper search 
of the liturgy for a deeper understanding of everyman’s destiny, I 
leave you in His peace. 

Arisaig, N. S. Peter A. NEARING 
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UR Contributors: — Mr. Jusrus G. Lawuer, of Chicago, a con- 
tributor to several of the more scholarly American Catholic 
magazines, is at present editing a new series of liturgical booklets for 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis. — Mary Perkins Ryan, author of Mind 
the Baby and other volumes, wife of author John Julian, has a grow- 
ing family at South Bend, Ind., to serve as “laboratory” for the prin- 
ciples she is elaborating in her articles. Her final, ers de essay 
will appear in the next issue.— Sister Mary Aguin teaches in the 
high school attached to her motherhouse at Merrill, Wis. — Rev. 
PeTER NEARING, pastor of Arisaig, Nova Scotia, has been secretary- 
organizer of the Liturgical Weeks of the Maritime Provinces. 
e 


The third international liturgical study week will take place in 
Lugano, Switzerland, September 14 to 18. Readers of Worsuir will 
recall the reports on the two previous meetings, at Maria Laach in 
Germany (1951) and at Ste. Odile in France (1952), and will appre- 
ciate the importance for the entire Church of the proposed gathering. 
The official national liturgical committees of Italy, France and 
Germany and the diocesan committee of Lugano are sponsoring the 
event. Eight Americans have been invited to attend, but at present 
writing we know of only three who have been able to accept. One 
of the chief topics up for study and discussion is the extension of the 
Easter Vigil reform to the rest of Holy Week. Cardinal Archbishop 
Lercaro of Bologna will give the directive address. The Holy Father 
has expressed his lively interest in the meeting and blessed the work 
of preparation. Lugano was chosen as the site of the convention in 
order to facilitate attendance of some officials of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. 

e 

The letter in this issue entitled “Happy Birthday” prompts a com- 
ment. Happily, appropriate Christian cards for occasions like birth 
and baptismal days are now being produced in quantity. Designs for 
Christian Living, Box 5498, Westport Sta., Kansas City 2, Mo., a sort 
of clearing house for all such aids to Catholic family experience, carry 
several good cards. But most of our faithful are unaware of their 
existence; and even if they knew, they would not think of writing 
away for them. Catholic hospitals could initiate a useful little aposto- 
late by stocking such things. Other possibilities also open up. Mothers 
have told us that the days they spend in the hospital for childbearing 
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are days of grateful rest from daily routine, a time of spiritual luxury 
almost, since daily Communion is again possible, as well as leisure 
for prayer and reading. It would be a fine opportunity for an 
a nursing sister to speak to them about the full significance 
of baptism and give them literature on the subject, to display and 
suggest the use of baptismal booklets, decorated candles and bap- 
tismal garment, and to urge the rite of churching. Nor should it seem 
macabre to a Catholic hospital staff to prepare a member of Christ 
for dying by recommending to him repeated prayerful ne of 
the last rites. More especially if St. Thomas and other great theo- 
logians are right in their assertion that extreme unction received in 
perfect Christian dispositions is an anointing for immediate entry 
into glory. “The prayer of faith shall save the sick man” (James 5:15). 
And what prayer of faith is more efficacious than the official prayer 
of the Church for precisely this occasion? 
Sd 


A special leaflet missal for 1953 Labor Day Masses will be avail- 
able from the Catholic Labor Alliance, 21 West Superior St., Chicago 
10, at five cents each if ordered in bulk. The missal will contain the 
votive Mass in honor of St. Joseph with a special introduction for 
Labor Day written by Father Daniel Cantwell, chaplain of the Cath- 
olic Labor Alliance. We refer our readers to his article “A Challenge 
for Labor Day” in our March, 1952, issue. 

a 


The thought that Worsurr start a movie column had never oc- 
curred to us. But there is always a first time. So we hereby record our 
profound admiration for “A Queen Is Crowned,” the filming of 
Queen Elizabeth’s coronation. The reverent dignity of the ritual 
could not fail to impress; the audience response showed, too, that the 
man in the street senses the fittingness o a ceremonial, pro- 
vided intelligent effort is expended to make him understand what 
it is all about. The film provides a persuasive argument for vernacular 
in the liturgy. ‘ 

“I need help, and hope you can give it. What I'm looking for is some 
guidance in reading the Old Testament. During seminary days I had 
little interest. Of course, it was my fault; but perhaps not entirely: the 
approach was mostly the dry bones of history, with a few apologetical 
questions thrown in, and some textual arguments. Hardly enough to 
inspire interest, much less, love. And now I feel that I missed an im- 
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portant boat. Especially since some lay people in the parish, mostl i 

converts, have been telling me how their Old Testament study clu 

helps them get more out of the missal. How and where do I start? You 

peop ple also have been insisting that Bible and liturgy go hand in 
nd. I'm willing to be shown.”—Sacerdos. 

This letter is not unique. Variations of it have been cropping up 
with increasing frequency in the past several years. We are negotiat- 
ing for a series of articles from an expert who will give a fuller answer. 
In the meantime, some general suggestions may prove of more than 
isolated interest. 

Recent years have given us some excellent over-all syntheses of the 
Old Testament, scholarly, yet not so technical that the interested 
educated layman can not understand: Heinisch-Heidt’s Theology of 
the Old Testament and History of the Old Testament, Daniel-Rops’ 
Sacred History, and A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture just 
published in England. Jones’s Unless Some Man Show Me is a genial, 
though more popular treatment of some of the “problems” that the 
Old Testament story presents to the scientifically inclined modern. 

However, the author of the letter seems to have in mind more par- 
ticularly a study of the Old Testament as it is used and interpreted by 
the Church in her liturgy. We suggest that a first step would be to 
check off in the margins of the respective books of the O.T. all the 
pericopes which the Church de facto uses in missal and breviary, and 
to write in on what occasion they are used. The list of these pericopes 
can be found in Orate Fratres, in the issues from Vol. XX,4, to XXI1,3 
(1946-1947). Thus, whenever reading Exodus, one’s attention would 
be drawn to those passages which the Church has thought important 
enough to employ officially: e.g., chapters, 12, 13, 14 and 15 will be 
recognized as having more than casual meaning since they are used 
for Good Friday, Purification, Holy Saturday and Palm Sunday 
respectively. 

Secondly, we heartily recommend How to Read the Bible, by the 
Abbé Roger Poelman, which Kenedy has recently issued (125 pp.; 
$1. 50). It is a first-rate “ ‘primer’ ’ to understanding the Old Dispensa- 
tion in its role of preparing for the New. The author is a competent 
Scripture scholar, who wished to help the laity confused and helpless 
when confronted with the formidable advice to “read the Bible.” But 
in these matters many religious and priests too are “laymen.” The 
author takes through book after book, suggests what chapters and 
passages to read, and why, and shows relations to the New Testament 
and to liturgical usage. In other words, he stresses prophecies and 
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types, and throws a unifying light on the Old Dispensation as a pro- 
gressive revelation of the Redemption promised to our first parents. 
The chief criticism against the book is its brevity: it is no more than a 
first, though convincing and attractive, introduction. 

Poelman should then, in the case of beginners, be followed up by 
Pathways in Holy Scripture, by our associate editor, Dom Damasus 
Winzen, O.S.B. (Mt. Savior Monastery, Elmira, N.Y.). Others could 
start with it immediately. Its treatment follows the order of Scripture 
readings in the liturgical year, and presupposes at least a reading 
knowledge of the individual books. Father Damasus offers concen- 
trated fare; his acquaintance with the best of patristic and liturgical 
tradition guarantees inspirational content. The facts of history come 
to life as facets of God’s love-story with the human race. While they 
may withhold agreement on some minor details, readers will not fail 
to discover new dimensions and depths in the biblical narrative. Path- 
ways is a pioneering work that seeks its peer in any language.? 

A final suggestion: the use of Knox’s Old Testament, whatever 
critics may say of its merits as a translation, will, with its vitally alive 
language, contribute to sustain interest. The Confraternity Vol. I of 
the Old Testament is likewise available now, and is competently done 
into intelligible modern idiom. And above all, humble prayer to the 
Author of the Scriptures must come first at every stage. 


° 


H. A. R. in the June issue broached the question of the possibility of 
an active diaconate in parish work, especially where there is a shortage 
of priests ( (pp. 354f.). The subject had been discussed off and on in 
European journals since the war. The problem of vast numbers of 
displaced persons, Catholic, now residing in parts of Germany which 
were traditionally Protestant, has sharpened interest. In fact, a book 
has just been published by Schoeningh in Paderborn, entitled Married 
Men as Ordained Deacons, by Rev. William Schamoni (author of 
The Face of the Saints), in which the subject is examined theologi- 
cally and historically, as well as in terms of the practical order. Father 
Schamoni concludes that there are many situations in the Church 
today in which active deacons could contribute spiritual and social 
service that will under present conditions simply not be forthcoming. 

* The closest German counterpart, though far more voluminous, is Das Chris- 
tuszeugnis des alten Testaments by W. Vischer, a Protestant. Pére Daniélou has 
. — treatment of sacramental types in the Old Testament: Bible et 

iturgie. 
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But he argues that, for the sake of forestalling obvious areas of con- 
flict, such deacons should have training in another profession before 
ordination. This whole question has great apostolic possibilities when 
applied to mission fields, whether foreign or native. Sooner or later it 
will have to be taken seriously. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EVENING MASS 


To the Editor: — My last five mission trips were comparatively short rides 
through the forests of Yucatan. They were plodding affairs at hot midday, 
on borrowed mule and saddle, three to six hours apiece. Each ride followed 
one of the trails leading out from our new Tihosuco mission. Each ended at 
other, lesser forest villages, of 1,000 or 500 or only 200 souls. 

All these villages had seen visiting priests om assing through on 
their way to someplace else. Now, however, the aor of the evening 
Mass was being used here for the first time. Something else, too, made 
those particular mission trips outstanding events. 

The five short rides represented the first time in the history of these vil- 
lages, so far as I could ascertain, that a Padre came to offer Sunday Mass 
among the people. These Maya folks have learned from the missionary 
labors of times past the truly Christian practice of the Sunday rest from 
labors in their “milpas,” or corn patches. Now, for the first time, they were 
ay the opportunity to use a part of the Lord’s Day of rest to attend 

oly Mass. 

The people themselves, left alone so long, hardly realized the greatness 
of the event. When it was explained to them on the spot, they quickly un- 
derstood, agreed, and were glad. Together we gave thanks to God and 
His holy Church for the evening Mass privilege which, for the forest vil- 
lages “out here,” means the opportunity to have an occasional Mass on 


Sunday. 
Yucatan Peninsula NorBERT M. VERHAGEN, M.M. 


THE ROMAN MASS IN NON-LATIN LANGUAGES 


To the Editor: — The statement of facts which you reprint in the July issue 
from Father Hanssens’ article in the Enciclopedia Cattolica is indeed ex- 
tremely valuable; but the headline, “History of Vernacular Usage,” per- 
haps tends to obscure that not all these facts are relevant to our “vernacular 
question.” 

For example, several of the concessions in respect of the Roman Mass 
concerned clergy who were working among people who were already fa- 
miliar with an Eastern rite in some Eastern language (e.g., the Armenian 
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Dominican Brothers of Unity). And in the case of the Synod of Diamper’s 
translation of the Roman Mass into Syriac (not a vernacular. And was it 
ever made?), it has to be remembered that that synod was very concerned 
at least not to encourage the Syriac Chaldean rite already in use for cen- 
turies in Malabar! (Rome never formally confirmed the acts of this synod. ) 
Again, the use in Ethiopia of Roman offices in Ge’ez (also not a vernacular ) 
was a temporary measure pending the revision and printing of the books 
of the Ethiopic rite in that language. 

The background and circumstances of such facts as those recorded by 
Father Hanssens have to be carefully examined and considered before use 
can be made of them in discussing problems facing Catholics in America 
and western Europe. 

Saint Ives, Eng DonaLD ATTWATER 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


To the Editor: — In view of the cute and otherwise of birth announce- 
ments so prevalent, I thought the following, received recently, might prove 
of interest to some of your readers, especially if they have difficulty in se- 
curing a suitable printed card. It was hand-written on a plain correspond- 
ence card, two holes having been punched in the top and a small blue 
ribbon drawn through and tied in a bow. It read: 

“REJOICE WITH US! For almighty God, Creator of all life, has blessed 
the sacred marriage of John and Patricia N. with an 8 pound 11 ounce 
son, born . . . , who will soon be baptized John Patrick and become a 


living member of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on your publication. 
The contents are always worth reading, and sometimes deserving of su- 
Ss May God bless you and the work you do for His glory. You are 

elping us ordinary people to long for and to strive for the fulness of the 
Christian life. 
Lynn, Mass. Mrs. CHARLES MERRITT, JR. 


| BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. David McKay Co., New 

York. 1953. Pp. 470. Cloth, $6.00. 

Nearly twenty years ago in one of the appendices to Science and Wis- 
dom, M. Maritain discussed the possibility of a Christian ethic, of a prac- 
tical moral science which would take into consideration the Christian fact. 
Unfortunately, until the publication of the present work by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand the nature of this ethical system had never been fully elabo- 
rated. 

Christian Ethics is the achievement of an authentically original and 
creative mind. Like all the earlier studies of Dr. von Hildebrand, which 
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Dominican Brothers of Unity). And in the case of the Synod of Diamper’s 
translation of the Roman Mass into Syriac (not a vernacular. And was it 
ever made?), it has to be remembered that that synod was very concerned 
at least not to encourage the Syriac Chaldean rite already in use for cen- 
turies in Malabar! (Rome never formally confirmed the acts of this synod.) 
Again, the use in Ethiopia of Roman offices in Ge’ez (also not a vernacular) 
was a temporary measure pending the revision and printing of the books 
of the Ethiopic rite in that language. 

The background and circumstances of such facts as those recorded by 
Father Hanssens have to be carefully examined and considered before use 
can be made of them in discussing problems facing Catholics in America 
and western Europe. 

Saint Ives, Eng DonaALD ATTWATER 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


To the Editor: — In view of the cute and otherwise ot birth announce- 
ments so prevalent, I thought the following, received recently, might prove 
of interest to some of your readers, especially if they have difficulty in se- 
curing a suitable printed card. It was hand-written on a plain correspond- 
ence card, two holes having been punched in the top and a small blue 
ribbon drawn through and tied in a bow. It read: 

“REJOICE WITH US! For almighty God, Creator of all life, has blessed 
the sacred marriage of John and Patricia N. with an 8 pound 11 ounce 
son, born . . . , who will soon be baptized John Patrick and become a 


living member of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

May I take this opportunity to congratulate you on your publication. 
The contents are always worth reading, and sometimes deserving of su- 
oe May God bless you and the work you do for His glory. You are 

elping us ordinary people to long for and to strive for the fulness of the 
Christian life. 
Lynn, Mass. Mrs. CHARLES MERRITT, JR. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. David McKay Co., New 

York. 1953. Pp. 470. Cloth, $6.00. 

Nearly twenty years ago in one of the appendices to Science and Wis- 
dom, M. Maritain discussed the possibility of a Christian ethic, of a prac- 
tical moral science which would take into consideration the Christian fact. 
Unfortunately, until the publication of the present work by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand the nature of this ethical system had never been fully elabo- 
rated. 

Christian Ethics is the achievement of an authentically original and 
creative mind. Like all the earlier studies of Dr. von Hildebrand, which 
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have been, as it were, preludes to the present volume, this book over- 
whelms by its many insights into the “metaphysics of the social concrete.” 
The penetrating analysis of man’s motivation and of his relations with other 
persons makes this a work not merely of abstract scientific thought, but an 
eminently practical manual to be meditated and pondered over. 

We are —— warned in the preface against consigning this study to 
some particular school of philosophy, and with the exception of the method 
which is strongly influenced by the phenomenologists, it stands above and 
beyond all systems. It draws from the Aristotelian-Thomist tradition as 
well as from the Augustinian-Franciscan school, while avoiding that in- 
consistency which so frequently vitiates eclectic thought. Indeed, this is 
not the work of an eclectic, but of a philosopher who has seen the unity 
of truth when it is rooted in spirit. Dr. von Hildebrand’s conception of 
moral philosophy depends basically not on pure reason, but on experience 
—a point of departure that will be applauded not only by disciples of Hus- 
serl, but by all good Thomists as well. The fundamental thesis is that 
moral values are supreme, and must receive from a man a full response; 
and that Christian morality, the morality which Bergson recognized, is the 
highest tradition of moral values, culminating in the saint. 

In the little space I have, it is difficult to say more than that this book is 
of great significance. There will undoubtedly be strictures from the pro- 
fessional critics — as was the case with the equally profound, Transforma- 
tion in Christ — and it is certain that on many minor aspects these criticisms 
will be justifiable. And it is also very probable that among those simplistes 
who seek in every book a bible of life, a certain dangerous subjectivism 


could be engendered; but, abusus non tollit usum. Some might question 
the soundness of Dr. von Hildebrand’s “three spheres of morality,” or an 
occasional Platonic exaggeration, reflected, for example in such an nen 


sion as: “Amor Christi urget nos.” But no one will question the brilliant 
analysis of mental and moral states which makes this work unique in its 


field, and truly monumental in its scope. 
Chicago Justus Georce LAWLER 


BEDE JARRETT of the Order of Preachers. By Kenneth Wykeham-George, 
O.P., and Gervase Mathew, O.P. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1952. 
Pp. viii-168. Cloth, $3.25. 

A small volume about a big person. Though Bede Jarrett is not a —_ 
figure in English Catholicism of the past century, the avenues of his influ- 
ence were many. As provincial of the English Dominicans for sixteen years 
he directed the expansion of mission work, the return of the Dominicans 
to Scotland, and, most important of all, the return of the Dominicans to 
Oxford. If for no other reason he would be remembered for his litera 
accomplishments in the fields of history, sociology, and theology. English 
to the tips of his fingers he was anything but insular; he exploited the 
catholicity of Catholicism. And by those who knew him best he was known 
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no less as a person with an amazing capacity for friendship than as a 
scholar and administrator. He may never be raised to the altar but he is 
worth ve 

St. John’s Abbey Kitian McDonna 1, O.S.B. 
STUDIES OF THE SYRIAN LITURGIES. By H. W. Codrington. 1953. 

Pp. 90. Paper, $1.00. 

During 1936-37 there appeared in the Eastern Churches Quarterly a 
series of articles by the late H. W. Codrington on the Syrian eucharistic 
liturgies (Pure Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean and Malabar). These have 
now been collected and republished as a separate brochure, with several 
interesting illustrations, in memory of the writer, who died in 1942. Mr. 
Codrington’s scholarship was highly esteemed by, among others, the late 
Dom Hugh Connolly and Father A. Raes, of the Oriental Institute at Rome, 
and it is very satisfactory that these of his writings should now be available 
in so convenient a form. All concerned with the Eastern liturgies, whether 
as worshippers or students, will need to have this brochure. 

This seems a convenient opportunity for again drawing our readers’ 
attention to the Eastern Churches Quarterly which, under the editorship 
of Dom Bede Winslow, of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England, is 
now in its twenty-first year. It is a unique publication in the English lan- 
guage and is indispensable to those interested in the Christian East (as 
all Catholics should be). It is concerned with Orthodox and other dissidents 
no less than Catholic orientals and as well as important original articles 
includes documentation, news and illustrations, and book reviews. It is 


not simply a journal of discussion and record, but is vitally concerned with 
the practical problem of the reunion of Christendom. The E. C.Q. can 
be ordered in North America from the Catholic Near East Welfare Associa- 
tion, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York City 17, and the subscription is 
$2.00 a year. Studies of the Syrian Liturgies may be ordered from the same 
address. 

St. Ives, England DonaLp ATTWATER 


THE MANUAL OF OLAVUS PETRI 1529. By Eric E. Yelverton. S.P.C.K. 

(Northumberland Ave.), London, 1953. Pp. xi-136. Cloth, 15s. 

Olavus Petri was a Swedish priest who as a student came under the 
influence of Luther at Wittenberg. On his return to his native country, 
he became a leading advocate of the new reform movement. When the 
Protestant religion was made official by King Gustav in 1528, it was Olavus 
Petri who supplied the new service books in the vernacular. The first of 
these was the 1529 Manual for Baptism, Marriage, Visitation of the Sick 
and other occasional ceremonies. The Manual is translated into English 
by Dr. Yelverton who also provides us with a careful historical and ana- 
lytical study of it. Revised some fourteen times, this Manual is still in 
use in the Swedish church. 
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Olavus Petri’s work is a ca example of the manner in which the 
reformers sought to eliminate the sacramental system of the Church without 
alienating the people. While the essential rites are retained for baptism, 
some of the ceremonies are dropped for the arbitrary reason that they are 
not “scriptural.” Penance, as a sacrament, is optional for the sick; a long 
vague confession of faults read by the priest is apparently sufficient. The 
Last Anointing is frowned upon as having no sacramental efficacy but 
may be performed if the sick person insists on it. In most cases the rites 
are preceded by a long exhortation in which the hearers are instructed in 
the new theology. The reader who is in favor of a vernacular liturgy will 
find all the usual arguments for it in Olavus Petri’s Prologue to his Manual. 
Toronto V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 


AUX ORIGINES DE LA PRIERE LITURGIQUE—NATURE ET 
GENESE DE L’OFFICE DES MATINES. By Rev. J. M. Hanssens, S.J. 

Gregorian University, Rome. 1952. Pp. viii-180. Paper, n.p.g. 

Our knowledge of the history of the divine office has been enriched in 
recent years by contributions bush a number of scholars. In the present 
study, Fr. Hanssens re-examines the evidence of the first six centuries on 
the nature and development of the night or “pre-matutinal” office — what 
we now call Matins and Lauds. The author insists on the essential “one- 
ness” of this office. Originally one continuous service, Matins becomes 
separated into two = use of the desire to celebrate the final section 
of it at dawn. This led to a time interval between the two parts, an interval 
which amounted to a few minutes during the short summer nights and 
to an hour or more during the wintertime. Eventually the two parts are 
given different names but their essential unity is still evident from the fact 
that Lauds always follows immediately after Matins. 

In the course of his demonstration, Fr. Hanssens reacts vigorously 
against some of the views put forth by Dom Jacques Froger of Solesmes 
in his study on the origins of Prime (Les Origines de Prime: Bibliotheca 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 19, Rome, 1946). The point at issue hinges largely 
on the meaning of a statement of Cassian that in his day a new canonical 
hour (novella sollemnitas matutina) had been introduced into the West 
from Palestine. For Dom Froger, this new office is Lauds; for Fr. Hanssens, 
it cannot be Lauds which already existed as part of Matins, but must be 
Prime, a new sunrise office — Jam lucis orto sidere. No doubt the debate 
will continue and the points at issue will be clarified by further discussion. 

However academic such questions may be, these studies illustrate a new 
interest in the origin and form of the various Hours — an interest that is 
timely in view of the prospect of a reform of the breviary. The work of 
Fr. Hanssens and Dom Froger may well point the way for a reform which, 
while taking into account the exigencies of our time, will be based on the 
long tradition of liturgical prayer. 

Toronto V. L. Kennepy, C.S.B. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND GERMAN AMERICANS. By Rev. 
Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1953. Pp. xii-348. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

Despite its general title the scope of this book is very limited. By way 
of introduction it surveys cursorily German immigration from 1800 to 
1884. For a long time the Church overlooked the plight of the immigrant 
but eventually, thanks to the St. Raphael Society, he received some aid at 
the nate of departure and entry. After he had found living quarters and 
employment the Church faced the problem of assimilating him. At first 
this was a ubiquitous local problem but organizations along racial lines 
ultimately transformed it into one vast national problem. The German’s 
grammar may have remained permanently bad but he soon learned enough 
about democratic representation to demand it in the Church more so 
even than in the State. 

Father Barry discusses all the controversies of the fin de siécle but the 
work of Cahensly constitutes the core of his book. His conclusion, which 
may sound obvious to some and revolutionary to others, is: “In simple 
justice, history must protest against the accusations of 1891, and the myth 
which has been handed down from that time that Peter Paul Cahensly, 
merchant of Limburg, a sort of Frederic Ozanam of the high seas in 
emigrant care, had conceived and executed a plot of Pan-German pro- 
portions which aimed at nationalizing the American Church on foreign or 
European lines” (p. 182). In addition to fighting the battles of the emi- 
grants, as a member of the Prussian House of Representatives he repeatedly 
went on record as favoring legislation for social betterment and as a mem- 


ber of the Center he opposed many of Bismarck’s proposals. 

The author needed courage to analyse for publication a series of prob- 
lems which abound in unedifying facets. By dispassionately describing 
their evolution and calling attention to their interdependence he has 
enriched Catholic scholarship. Fellow historiographers will profit from 
his ae of both American and European archives as well as from 


the rather rare documents found in the appendix. 
Johnsburg, Wis. Rev. B. J. Buiep 


FATHER HECKER AND HIS FRIENDS. By Rev. Joseph McSorley, 
C.S.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1952. Pp. xv-304. Cloth, $3.95. 
The reviewer is not competent to judge the accuracy of the biographical 

portrait in its historical setting. But enough reviews have been appearing 

elsewhere to recommend the book on that score. He can, however, contrib- 
ute testimony that the story is well told: “there were giants in those days.” 

And he would like to remind Worsurr readers of the liturgical traditions 

initiated by the Paulist founding fathers. “Father Hecker established exact 

liturgical standards and strict observance in everything se to public 
worship; he introduced congregational singing” (p. 125). “Father Young 
gained fame as a pioneer in the restoration of Gregorian chant. He aston- 
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ished the people at St. Paul’s in 1870 by introducing a chancel choir of 
men and boys in cassock and surplice to sing the complete service at the 
solemn Mass and at Vespers. . . . He expressed the early Paulist view 
of liturgical music and of congregational singing in numerous articles, one 
of which, ‘Let All the People Sing’ (Catholic World, December, 1887, 
pp. 321ff.), provides exceptionally good reading even today” ( Pp. 139f.). 
Another of his articles on the subject, that appeared in the North- 
Western Chronicle, April 17, 1891, was reprinted in Orate Fratres, XXI 
(1947), pp. 356-62. Vision as well as courage characterized these pioneers. 
St. John’s Abbey IDFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 


WHERE GOD IS, LOVE IS. By Catherine de Hueck Doherty. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1953. Pp. 110. Cloth, $2.25. 
DEAR SISTER. Catherine de Hueck. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1953. Pp. 80. Cloth, $2.00. 

Catholic Action is the theme of these latest books, compilations from 
her magazine writings, of the Baroness Catherine de Hueck, now Mrs. 
Eddie Doherty, of Madonna House, Combermere, Ontario, Canada. 

She writes of Catholic Action with an urgency born of her early expe- 
riences in the communist persecution in her native Russia, and also of her 
consequent pre-occupation in the decade since then with implementing 
the programs of the Popes through the organized lay apostolate, notably 
the nine Friendship Houses in the United States and Canada. She is forti- 
fied by her participation in the congress of the lay apostolate in Rome in 
October 1951. 

Where God Is, Love Is, a book-of-the-month choice of the Catholic 


Literary Foundation, is a series of meditations for lay apostles. The com- 
mandments, the beatitudes, the counsels, and the liturgical year are the 
bases for her reflections, and after laying down the immutable principles 
of the faith, the author makes applications to secularistic contemporary 
life in vivid contemporary terms, with the result that her —— form 


a handbook for continued use by Catholics. The sacred liturgy has an im- 
portant place in her scheme. She is on firm ground, of course, in insisting 
throughout that love must precede and accompany all exterior works of 
the Christian apostolate. “If St. Francis of Assisi had an atomic bomb, 
would anyone worry about it?” (p. 60). 

The second book, Dear Sister, is a set of letters addressed to teaching 
Sisters. In a gingerly — for her — fashion, the author approaches the Sisters 
to enlist them in the cause of Catholic Action, in fact to awaken them to 
their obligation to initiate into the papal program the millions of potential 
apostles who come under their influence. She is not optimistic bese the 
status quo of Catholic education. For instance, she affirms that girls in 
Catholic schools are receiving merely “a secular education with a thin 
coating of Catholicity.” But she is by no means the first among Catholics 
and qualified non-Catholics to express this opinion. A recent example is 
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the pronouncement on American church-related colleges by the Commis- 
sion for Financing Higher Education (The Development and Scope of 
Higher Education in the United States. Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt 
Clinton. Columbia University Press). 

The Baroness’ message throughout is jolting to the complacent, but con- 
structive. From the Sisters she is entitled, if not to complete agreement, 
at least to a hearing as one who has “had a taste of both catacombs and 
rivers of blood.” She is an articulate ally of those within their ranks who 
desire the intensification of the Christian climate of the schools. 

Fontbonne College SisTeR ANNE CATHERINE, C.S.]. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


EUCHARISTIEFEIER AM SONNTAG (The Sunday Celebration of the 
Eucharist). Proceedings of the First German Liturgical Congress. Edited 
by Dr. Johannes Wagner and Dom Damasus Zaehringer. Paulinus-Verlag, 
Trier. 1951. Pp. 231. Cloth, DM 8.50. 

We know that in Germany, prior to this first national liturgical congress, 
the liturgical movement itself had already witnessed more than thirty years 
of uninterrupted work and apostolate. As a matter of fact, most of the 
speakers who lectured at this congress have for several decades been 
recognized champions of the liturgical revival: Romano Guardini, Pius 
Parsch, J. A. Jungmann, S.J., Msgr. Ludwig Wolker, Joseph Guelden, etc. 
What these men, therefore, — prelates, scholars and pastors — told and ex- 
plained to the Frankfort audience of some 800 priests was no longer solely 
in the realm of ideas and proposals. They cael appeal to experience and 
well-known accomplishments. 

Of special interest is the paper read by Joseph Guelden who, after 
giving the principles for the shape or form of Sunday Mass, shows how 

w Mass with hymns, dialogue Mass with or without hymns, high Mass, 
solemn Mass in Latin, and finally German high Mass (Deutsches Hochamt) 
can become the common action of priest and community. Hymns, in 
Germany, are always sung by the congregation. At high Mass too, wher- 
ever it can be done, the whole congregation joins in singing the responses 
and (parts of) the ordinary. The Deutsches Hochamt is a Missa cantata 
at which the proper and ordinary are sung in German translations or para- 
phrases, by choir and congregation respectively; of course the celebrant 
is to say or sing all his — in Latin. For many years to come poets and 
composers will face the formidable task of creating a German Graduale. 

Reading this report one becomes aware of the basic point stressed by 
the congress: the final goal of all liturgical efforts must be a total renewal 
of parish life and Christian life. The liturgy, this “public service” of sacri- 
fice, praise and prayer must lead us to another public service of obedience 
and charity. 

St. Anselm’s Priory Joseru Scumensacn, O.S.B. 

Tokyo, Japan 
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SAINT TERESA OF AVILA. By Marcelle Auclair. Translated by Kathleen 

Pond. Panthecu Books Inc., New York. 1953. Pp. 457. Cloth, $4.95. 

Here is another saint’s life which is remarkable for realism, verve and 
— You will never have to push yourself through this fast-moving and 
vivid biography. And it’s not a novelized life. This is a fascinating biography 
with scholarship behind it. You will find evidence for this in the fine index 
the bibliography and a chronology correlating events of St. Teresa’s life 
with European history. St. Teresa emerges here more clearly than in several 
previous biographies as a rival of St. Benedict and St. Francis de Sales in 
the matter of practical sense and a sense of proportion in regard to the 
elements of the spiritual life. It would be an ideal tonic for anyone who feels 
annoyed at continually falling so short of the example of Simon Stylites. 
St. Teresa’s humor and her own incisive maxims appear in frequent and 
brief quotations from her works and letters throughout the book. 

The author’s vivacity has led her to make several debatable contrasts 
and to heighten overmuch, possibly, the color, light and shadows of her 
subject. Too, miracles and strange Reepenings are often thrown in appar- 
cally uncritically, though the author dwells on these as little as St. Teresa 
would. Besides being a great devotee of St. Teresa the author is a literary 
woman and the mother of three children; both of these facts seem to be 
reflected in the work’s limitations and in its real virtues. 

St. Augustine’s Priory Camittus TaLaFous, O.S.B. 

Nassau, Bahamas 


NOS ENFANTS ET LA MESSE (Our Children at Mass). By Alain de 
Sauveboeuf. Les Editions du Cerf (29, blvd Latour-Maubourg), Paris 7. 
1952. Pp. 112. Paper, 240fr. 

The most effective manner of teaching our children the Mass remains 
one of the major problems of Catholic education. The author draws on 
his experience in French schools of all types in order to remedy a situation 
which still leaves much to be desired. He shows a sound psychological 
insight into the relative receptivity of the various age levels; in a separate 
appendix he gives the outline of a course of instruction on the Mass accord- 
ing to age groups which aims at revealing the Mass progressively in a man- 
ner consistent with the understanding of the child, so that the latter may 
discover in it by his own experience the whole of religion. It is refreshing to 
read that use of books of meditation during Mass is “organized distraction” 
and that — the time of Mass with morning prayers, rosary or litanies 
is rejected as an “uneducational procedure.” A plea is made for an intelli- 
gent translation of the missal—not a mere “adaptation,” even on the 
younger level. Although certain advantages of special Children’s Masses 
are admitted, the attendance by the family as a group, including their 
reception of holy Communion, is strongly advocated. The book will be of 
value to every teacher assailed by this perennial problem. 

St. John’s Abbey ROLAND BEHRENDT, O.S.B. 
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BENEDICTINA 


NOVENA TO ST. BENDICT 


The prayers, all of which are in English, are arranged like a Little Hour of the 
Divine Office, viz., hymn; antiphon and psalm; chapter; versicle; prayer. There 
follows a prayer to St. Benedict to be said in common, and reflections for 
private use. Each day the Saint is considered under a different aspect: as 
Saint, Monk, Father, Lawgiver, Miracle Worker, Prophet, Teacher, Apostle, 
Man of God. The novena can be made in preparation for the Transitus of 
St. Benedict on March 21 or for the Solemnity of St. Benedict July 11. $0.15 


THE LIFE AND MIRACLES OF ST. BENEDICT 


This appealing volume, with its pleasing English style, presents the reader 
with the earliest and perhaps the most valuable life of St. Benedict, the 
patriarch of western monasticism. Important incidents in the life of St. Scholas- 
tica, the sister of St. Benedict, are included. Since the work is a translation of 
Pope St. Gregory’s SECOND BOOK OF DIALOGUES, it has been called “the 
life of a saint by a saint.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.90. 


ST. BENEDICT’S RULE FOR MONASTERIES 


Pope Pius XII has called the Rule of St. Benedict an “outstanding monument 
of Roman and Christian prudence.” It has served as a guide not only for 
monks and nuns but also for Benedictine Oblates and lay people. “It has 
proved and still proves a powerful means to encourage many to virtue and 
lead them to sanctity.” Cloth: $2.00; Paper: $0.60. 


THE MEDAL OR CROSS OF ST. BENEDICT 


Four-page leaflet explaining origin and history of the medal, together with 
a description and a list of indulgences. $0.01. 


THE LAY APOSTLE AFTER THE HEART OF ST. BENEDICT 


Thirty chapters of solid but easy reading set forth the true spiritual basis for 
all apostolic work, Christian zeal, and Catholic Action. Based on the Rule of 
St. Benedict, this brochure gives a practical application of the Rule to the daily 
life of the Christian. Pp. 88 — $0.35. 
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Now Appearing in 


The Commonweal 


Catholicism in America 


A comprehensive series on Catholic attitudes toward key issues 
in American culture and civilization. The object is to evaluate 
the prevailing attitudes and their effects. The series is to include: 


Catholic Separatism by John J. Kane 

Catholics and American Politics by Daniel J. Cleary 
Clergy and Laity by Joseph M. Duffy, Jr. 

Catholics and Pressure Groups by Frank Getlein 
Catholics and Other Faiths by Theodore Maynard 
Catholics and Education by Joseph E. Cunneen 
Catholics and Religious Art by Maurice Lavanoux 
Catholics and Literature by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Social Reform by Edward A. Marciniak 
Catholics and Isolationism by James O’Gara 


Publication of this series on Catholicism in America makes this 
an ideal time to begin a trial subscription to The Commonweal. 
The attached coupon will start your subscription with the next 
article. 


THE COMMONWEAL, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Special Please send the next 17 issues and bill me $2. 


Introductory 
Offer 
17 Issues for $2 


If you enclose $2 with this order we will also send 
you the two issues containing “Catholics and Ameri- 
can Democracy” by John Cogley. (W.J.) 
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POPULAR 
LITURGICAL 
LIBRARY 


PACKAGE 
PLAN 


100 items: $5.00 


7 pamphlets on the Mass 

8 on the Sacraments 

3 on the Divine Office 

7 Chant publications 

4 on the Family 

5 on the Sacramentals 

60 symbols (holy card size) 
6 Beuron liturgical prints 


THE 
LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 








CHURCH LINENS 


Specializing in the finest of 
Linens for four generations. 
We cater exclusively to 
Churches and Religious Orders 
in their Linen needs, and can 
offer you outstanding values and 
qualities. 


PLEXIGLASS 
PALL FOUNDATIONS 


(with instructions for mounting) 
5%”—6”—6%”—7”"—$1.00 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
TRANSFER PATTERNS 


PURE SILK 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS 


all colors—25c¢ a skein 


Free Samples 
Mary Moore, Importer 
Box 394WO—Davenport, lowa 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


(FORMERLY PRIMITIVE MAN) 


Publication of tie 


CATHOLIC ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 
(Issued Jan., April, July and Oct.) 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year 


Single Issues 75c 


Address: 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
Room 303 Administration Bldg. 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Announcing a Reprint of Interest to Readers 
of WORSHIP: 


THE CHURCH 
AND THE CATHOLIC 
and 
THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY 


by Romano Guardini 
Ready $2.50 
As before, both small books are bound in one volume. 
Order from a bookstore 


The new TRUMPET contains our whole Fall list besides book reviews and 


extracts from new books. To get it free and postpaid write to Dolores 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 














Fundamentals of Gregorian Chant 


By REV. DOMINIC KELLER, O.S.B. 


A handbook for the introduction of the chant in schools and 
parishes. Explains the terminology of the chant and gives 
examples of the various types of neums. Discusses basic principles 
of rhythm, direction of a choir, organ accompaniment. Vocalises, 


sample problems, bibliography. Amply handles problems faced 
by students of the chant. 


Multilithed with durable plastic binding. Pp. 69. 
$.85 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 

















New Titles for Fall Reading 





THE SUN HER MANTLE 
By John Beevers 


The factual stories of ten apparitions of the Blessed Virgin and an analysis of their 
message. For the first time in English the author presents the full details of the happen- 
ings at La Salette, one of the least-known but most important appearances of Our Lady. 
Also included are the apparitions of Our Lady at Fatima, the history of the Miraculous 
Medal and of Lourdes, together with other and less familiar apparitions. This interesting 
and exciting book is the September selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 

Illustrated $3.25 





LIVING IN GOD 
By Robert De Langeac 


An extract from a larger work by the same author revealing the interior life of union 
with God as a life of fascinating beauty. Demanding as an indispensable condition the 
sacrifices made by ascetic effort, it opens before the eyes of the soul great undreamt of 
vistas into the very heart of God. As this union develops and increases there is joy and 
comfort in God and spiritual things, resulting in apostolic fruitfulness. Simplicity and 
spontaneity of expression give this book a character of authenticity that is most reasee 


NEW PROBLEMS IN MEDICAL ETHICS 
Edited by Dom Peter Flood 


A group of French theologians and doctors present a detailed and illuminating analysis 
of various psychic and physical disorders. From a medical-pastoral angle the following 
are considered: the sexual problems of the adolescent, intersexuality and abortion. The 
fourth study is an interesting professional discussion of some of the better attested cures 
at Lourdes. Recommended for priests, doctors, educators and parents. 50 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE 
By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. Cap. 


If we wish to learn about human nature we must consider its activities. Beginning 
with a study of vision successive chapters treat of hearing and remembering, imagination 
and emotion, thinking and willing. In the concluding chapter the threads are drawn 
together and an attempt is made to deal with the problems of the soul and its destiny. 
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FAMILIAR PRAYERS: Their Origin and History 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


Selected and arranged by Paul Grosjean, S.J., this collection of papers originally ap- 
peared in The Month, but never before in book form. Both scholarly and readable, they 
deal with the history of the Sign of the Cross, the Our Father, in English, the Anima 
Christi, the Veni, Sancte Spiritus of Cardinal Stephen Langton, the Confiteor, the origins 
of the Hail Mary, the Salve Regina, the Regina Coeli, the De Profundis, the Memorare 
and the Gloria Patri. $3.00 
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